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Introduction 


This  is  a  book  about  Canadians.  As  you  read  it  you 
will  learn  that  Canada  is  now  home  for  people  from 
all  over  the  world.  You  will  find  out  when  and  why 
people  chose  Canada  as  their  new  home.  You  will 
see  howT  our  country  has  grown  and  changed  from 
the  time  it  was  first  settled  by  the  ancestors  of  our 
Native  people. 

As  you  study  Cultures  in  Canada  you  will  begin  to 
understand  how  Canadians  have  met  the  challenge 
of  living  and  working  together.  You  will  see  examples 
of  Canadians  from  varied  backgrounds  working  side 
by  side  in  harmony.  You  will  also  find  that  we  have 
not  always  respected  the  rights  of  our  neighbours. 
Our  history  contains  examples  of  our  failure  to  live 
up  to  the  ideal  of  treating  one  another  as  we  ourselves 
would  like  to  be  treated. 

Cultures  in  Canada  explains  what  happened  in  the 
past  and  how  Canada  became  such  a  culturally 
varied  country.  As  you  learn  what  happened,  you 
will  see  the  behaviour  of  people  in  the  past.  Reflect 
on  what  they  did.  Did  they  treat  others  well  or 
poorly?  Should  we  follow  their  example  or  reject  it 
as  wrong?  Although  it  is  impossible  to  change  what 
has  already  taken  place,  it’s  not  too  late  to  learn  from 
our  past. 

Today  we  live  in  a  country  of  many  cultures. 
Some  people  think  we  should  celebrate  these  differ¬ 
ences.  Others  feel  the  differences  will  come  between 
us;  they  feel  we  should  all  try  to  become  more  alike. 
When  you  reach  the  end  of  the  book  you  will  be 
asked  to  decide  where  you  stand.  Do  you  think 
Canadians  should  keep  up  the  traditions  of  their 
cultural  roots?  Or  should  we  try  to  develop  a  purely 
Canadian  culture?  What  other  alternatives  do  we 
have?  What  you  and  your  fellow  students  decide 
will  make  a  difference  in  how  Canada  changes  in  the 
next  century.  It  is  hoped  that  Cultures  in  Canada  will 
help  you  make  an  informed  choice. 


How  to  use  this  book 


The  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  Chapter  1 
introduces  the  concept  of  cultural  differences  and 
poses  the  questions  on  which  the  book  is  based. 

Chapters  2  through  7  review  the  history  of  Cana¬ 
dian  immigration  at  various  periods  of  settlement. 
These  chapters  also  examine  how  the  different  eth¬ 
nic  groups  interacted  with  one  another  and  their 
effects  on  the  cultural  mix  of  the  country. 

Chapter  8  reviews  the  arguments  for  and  against 
keeping  up  cultural  traditions.  This  chapter  looks  at 
both  the  personal  side  of  the  question  and  the  impact 
on  Canada  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  words  you  encounter  in  this  book 
may  be  new  to  you.  The  glossary  on  page  94  will 
assist  you  in  defining  many  of  these  unfamiliar  terms. 

The  book  has  certain  materials  highlighted  in  red. 
These  materials  focus  on  examples  of  people  from 
many  cultures,  and  their  experiences  with  others. 
The  red  italic  print  highlights  first  hand  accounts  of 
people. 

Throughout  its  pages,  Cultures  in  Canada  provides 
a  variety  of  case  studies,  diagrams,  charts  and  photo¬ 
graphs  to  help  you  better  understand  Canada’s  multi¬ 
cultural  nature.  These  tools  should  enable  you  to 
begin  larger,  more  in-depth  studies  on  the  subject. 


Canada: _ 

A  Country  of 
Many  Cultures 


bserve  and  record  the  ways  of  life,  or  cultures,  of  differ¬ 
ent  grbups~of^people.  They  study  such  things  as  the  way  people  dress, 
A.  M.  how  they  make  their  living,  and  what  types  of  houses  they  live  in.  They 
"aiso^itudy  languages  people  speak,  what  they  believe  in,  and  the  traditions  and 


customs  they  practise. 

Imagine  that  some  anthropologists  from  another  planet  came  to  study 
Canadians.  What  would  they  think  of  us?  What  do  you  think  they  would  find 
most  interesting  about  our  everyday  life? 


Making  the  familiar  strange 

The  following  is  an  imaginary  report  that  might 
have  been  written  by  one  of  the  anthropologists 
who  came  to  study  Canadians.  Let’s  suppose  they 
called  us  the  Naidanac  (Nay-da-nak). 

The  Naidanac  tribe  lives  in  the  Upper  Great  Con¬ 
tinent,  to  the  north  of  the  powerful  A  ceu  tribe.  Many 
of  the  Naidanac  roam  freely  about  their  vast  territory. 
Others  follow  a  pattern  of  seasonal  migration,  and 
some  have  been  spotted  as  far  south  as  Florida  and 
Mexico  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Naidanac  appear  to  be  a  hard-working  people, 
but  they  have  some  strange  superstitions.  For  instance, 
they  believe  that  the  human  body  falls  easily  under  the 
spell  of  evil  spirits  that  cause  disease.  To  keep  the  evil 
spirits  away,  the  Naidanac  spend  much  of  their  time 
performing  magic  ceremonies  and  body  rituals.  Each 
Naidanac  home  has  one  or  two  special  shrines  where 
these  rituals  take  place. 


■  mm  . .  ■  —  _ _ _ _ 

The  most  important  part  of  the  shrine  room  is  a 
charm  box,  or  chest,  that  is  mounted  on  the  wall.  In 
this  chest  are  stored  the  various  charms,  or  potions, 
which  the  Naidanac  believe  are  necessary  for  their 
survival.  T he  charms  or  potions  come  in  assorted  sizes, 
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shapes,  and  colours,  and  they  can  be  obtained  only 
with  the  help  of  highly  powerful  medicine  men.  The 
medicine  men  receive  a  gift  in  return  for  writing  down, 
in  an  ancient  and  secret  language,  the  special  ingre¬ 
dients  needed  to  make  up  a  magic  potion.  The  only 
other  people  who  know  this  secret  language  are  the 
herbalists  who  prepare  the  potions.  They  too  receive  a 
reward  for  their  services. 

If  some  of  the  charm  is  left  over  after  use,  it  is  seldom 
thrown  away.  The  Naidanac  seem  to  believe  that  its 
presence  in  the  charm  box  will  continue  to  protect  them 
from  evil  spirits.  Since  the  Naidanac  think  that  differ¬ 
ent  ills  need  different  charms,  the  charm  box  in  the 
shrine  room  is  usually  full  to  overflowing. 


Beneath  the  charm  box  is  a  small  font,  in  which  the 
Naidanac  mix  together  the  holy  waters  for  cleansing 
their  bodies.  A  t  least  once  a  day,  family  members  take 
turns  entering  the  shrine  room,  bowing  their  heads 
before  the  charm  box,  and  carefully  applying  the  holy 
water  from  the  font  to  their  bodies.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  careful  about  the  mouth,  which  they  believe  has 
supernatural  powers.  If  neglected,  the  mouth  can  cause 
great  trouble.  The  daily  body  ritual  therefore  includes 
a  special  mduth  rite. 

Strangely,  although  these  people  are  so  careful  about 
what  they  place  in  their  mouths,  the  mouth  rite  involves 
an  unusual  practice.  I  have  been  told  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  tribe  that  the  ritual  consists  of  inserting  a 
small  bundle  of  hog  hairs  into  the  mouth,  along  with  a 
certain  magic  paste.  The  bundle  of  hog  hairs  is  then 
ynoved  around  the  mouth  in  a  ritual  manner. 

A fter  studying  these  and  other  aspects  of  the  ritual 
life  of  the  Naidanac,  I  have  concluded  that  they  are  a 
magic-ridden  people.  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how 
they  have  managed  to  survive  for  so  long  under  such 
serious  limitations. 


Describing  Canada’s  culture 

The  anthropologist’s  report  looked  at  only  one  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Naidanac’s  culture.  Culture  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  things  —  everything  from  beliefs 
and  customs  to  food  and  clothing.  Any  conclusions 
about  a  nation’s  culture  should  be  based  on  a  study 
of  the  whole  way  of  life  of  that  nation. 

Suppose  that  you  were  an  anthropologist  prepar¬ 
ing  a  report  using  these  pictures  of  Canadian  people 
at  work  and  play.  How  would  you  describe  Cana¬ 
dian  culture? 

As  you  can  see,  Canadian  culture  is  not  at  all  easy 
to  describe;  it  includes  many  different  cultures.  If 
you  took  a  bus  tour  through  almost  any  Canadian 
city,  you  would  find  many  examples  of  Canada’s 
cultural  differences.  You  would  see  shops  specializ¬ 
ing  in  goods  from  different  countries.  On  one  comer, 
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you  might  see  a  delicatessen  that  carries  only  Ger¬ 
man  smoked  meats.  Next  to  it,  there  could  be  a 
restaurant  selling  English  fish  and  chips. 

You  would  almost  certainly  see  Chinese  and 
Italian  restaurants,  perhaps  on  the  same  street  as  a 
grocery  store  run  by  a  family  from  Lebanon.  You 
might  also  see  signs  in  different  languages.  In  some 
cities,  for  example,  you  could  drive  through  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  w'here  the  signs  are  written  in  Greek 
because  so  many  Greek  Canadians  live  in  that  part 
of  town. 

You  would  also  find  examples  of  the  different 
cultures  in  Canada  on  a  tour  through  a  small  prairie 
town.  You  might  see  a  Native  Indian  friendship 
centre  or  a  Polish  Canadian  community  hall.  Even 
if  the  town  wras  quite  small,  you  would  see  several 
churches.  One  of  the  churches  might  be  attended 
by  Ukrainian  Catholics,  another  by  Scottish  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  yet  another  by  members  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  This  is  why  it  is  so  hard  to 
describe  Canadian  culture  as  a  whole. 
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Tracing  our  roots 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Canada  is  a  land  of  immi¬ 
grants  because  almost  all  Canadians  or  their  ances¬ 
tors  came  originally  from  another  country.  Only  the 
Native  people  have  lived  here  for  thousands  of 
years. 

During  the  past  hundred  years,  between  5  and 
25  per  cent  of  all  Canadians  have  been  immigrants. 
Immigrants  can  remember  the  country  of  their 
birth,  and  have  no  trouble  in  defining  their  ethnic 
origins.  What  about  Canadians  who  were  born 
here?  Perhaps  their  parents  were  born  in  another 
country.  Perhaps  their  grandparents  were.  Or  per¬ 
haps  they  would  have  to  go  back  many  generations 


These  immigrants  sailed  to  Canada  aboard  the  SS 
Empress  of  Britain  around  1911.  They  brought  with 
them  cultural  traditions  from  all  over  Europe. 

The  Highland  Games,  with  their  piping,  dancing  and 
athletic  competitions,  prove  that  the  best  traditions  of 
Old  Scotland  are  still  very  much  alive  in  Canada. 
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I  Family  tree 


GREAT¬ 

GRANDFATHER 

(POLISH) 


GREAT¬ 

GRANDMOTHER 

(IRISH) 


GREAT¬ 

GRANDFATHER 

(UKRAINIAN) 


GREAT¬ 

GRANDMOTHER 

(ENGLISH) 


GREAT¬ 

GRANDFATHER 

(SCOTTISH) 


GREAT¬ 

GRANDMOTHER 

(CHINESE) 


GREAT¬ 

GRANDFATHER 

(GERMAN) 


GREAT¬ 

GRANDMOTHER 

(ITALIAN) 


FATHER 


MOTHER 


GRANDMOTHER 


GRANDFATHER 


GRANDMOTHER 


GRANDFATHER 


GRANDFATHER 


to  discover  their  ethnic  origins.  Do  you  know  where 
your  grandparents  were  bom?  Your  great-grand¬ 
parents?  Knowing  your  ethnic  origin  might  help 
you  understand  yourself  and  your  family. 

Today,  many  Canadians  keep  up  the  customs  of 
their  original  cultures,  though  generations  may  have 
passed  since  their  ancestors  settled  in  Canada.  For 
instance,  some  Canadians  of  Scottish  origin  take 
part  in  Highland  Games.  Chinese  Canadians  value 
the  family  and  place  great  importance  in  keeping 
family  members  together.  Such  beliefs  are  part  of 
the  Chinese  culture,  just  as  Highland  Games  are 
part  of  the  Scottish  culture. 

Once  you  start  tracing  your  roots,  you  may  be¬ 


come  confused  over  what  your  ethnic  origin  really 
is.  This  is  because  most  of  us  do  not  have  one  single 
ethnic  origin.  We  can  trace  our  family  tree  back  to  a 
rich  variety  of  cultures.  In  fact,  we  ourselves  are 
multicultural! 

Take  a  look  at  the  family  tree  above.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  ethnic  origin  of  the  person  at  the 
base  of  the  tree? 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  the  Canadian 
government  would  consider  the  ethnic  origin  of  the 
person  to  be  Polish,  even  though  many  other  cul¬ 
tures  are  represented.  This  is  because  the  govern¬ 
ment,  for  its  record-keeping,  traces  ethnic  origin 
through  the  father’s  side. 
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An  important  key  to  your 
background  can  be  some¬ 
thing  as  simple  as  your 
name.  Names  are  as  indi¬ 
vidual  as  signatures.  They 
say  who  you  are.  What’s  more,  they  can  be  a  link 
with  your  ancestors. 

Different  cultures  have  different  ways  of  decid¬ 
ing  on  first  and  middle  names.  In  parts  of  Africa, 
for  instance,  names  sometimes  tell  time  of  birth, 
order  of  birth,  or  some  important  family  happen¬ 
ing.  Roman  Catholics  (including  African  Roman 
Catholics)  often  name  their  children  after  saints. 


What’s  in  a  name? 


Similarly,  Jews  and  Mus¬ 
lims  name  their  children 
after  religious  figures.  Turk¬ 
ish,  Slavic,  and  Russian 
names  often  reflect  national 

pride. 

In  Europe  before  the  fifteenth  century,  only 
noblemen  had  family  or  “sir”  names.  (The  word 
“surname”  comes  from  these  early  times.)  Later, 
surnames  tended  to  be  nicknames,  chosen  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  person’s  appearance,  habits,  or  occupation. 


Here  are  some  examples: 


Occupational 
names: 

Smith,  Taylor, 
Baker,  Butler, 
Barber,  Carpenter, 
Cook,  Farmer. 


Descriptive 

names: 

Long,  Short, 
Fairchild,  Reed 
and  Reid  (both 
of  which  mean 
red),  Curtis 
(polite), 

Klein  (little), 
Truman  (trusted 
hard  worker). 


Geographical 

names: 

Hill,  Dale,  Sutton 
(from  Sutton, 
England),  Van 
Gelder  (from 
Gelder). 


Names  meaning 
“son  of’: 

Paulson,  Sorenson, 
Johnson,  Williamson. 
Animal  names: 
Lamb,  Wolf,  Bear, 
Fox. 


Sometimes,  people  changed  their  names  after 
they  arrived  in  Canada  because  they  thought  their 
names  were  too  difficult  to  write  or  pronounce. 
Others  changed  their  names  because  they  felt  it 
would  be  easier  to  “fit  in”  with  the  people  around 
them.  Nevertheless,  names  can  be  a  fascinating 
guide  to  one’s  roots.  Do  you  know  what  your  own 


surname  means?  Do  you  know  why  you  were  given 
your  first  name?  Perhaps  you  were  named  after  a 
relative  or  after  someone  your  parents  admired  very 
much. 

Check  out  your  name.  Is  it  an  important  part  of 
your  background? 


How  to  find  out  more 

If  you  want  to  find  out  more  about  your  origins,  there 

are  many  groups  and  organizations  that  can  help. 

•  The  Public  Archives  of  Canada  offer  the  pamphlet 
Tracing  Your  Ancestors  in  Canada  which  lists  over  50 
sources  of  genealogical  information.  To  order  a  copy, 
write  the  Archives  at  395  Wellington  St.,  Ottawa, 
Ontario  K1A  0N3. 

•  Your  provincial  genealogical  society  can  help  you  get 
started.  It  may  have  branches  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Contact  the  society  nearest  you: 

•  Your  provincial  archives  and  your  local  public  library 
can  probably  direct  you  to  other  sources  of  genealogi¬ 
cal  information  in  your  area. 


British  Columbia  Genealogical 
Society 
Box  94371 

Richmond,  B.C.  V6Y  2A8 

Alberta  Genealogical  Society 
Box  3151 ,  Station  "A" 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  2G7 

Saskatchewan  Genealogical 
Society 
Box  1894 

Regina,  Saskatchewan 
S4P  0A0 

Manitoba  Genealogical  Society 
Box  2066 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3C  3R4 

Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
Box  66,  Station  "Q" 

Toronto,  Ontario  M4T  2L7 

Quebec  Family  History  Society 
Box  1026 

Pointe  Claire  Post  Office 
Pointe  Claire,  Quebec  H9S  4H9 


Society  Gdnbalogique 
Canadienne-Fran^aise 
C.P.  335,  Place  d'Armes 
Montreal,  Quebec  H2X  3H1 

New  Brunswick  Genealogical 
Society 

Box  3235,  Station  "B" 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 
E3A  5G9 

Nova  Scotia  Genealogical 
Society 
Box  865 

Middleton,  Nova  Scotia 
BOS  IPO 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Genealogical  Society 
Box  922 

Charlottetown,  P  E  I  CIA  7L9 
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ANNE  MARIE  JUNEAU 
MOVES  TO  VANCOUVER 


For  Anne  Marie ,  job  prospects  looked  better  in 
Vancouver  than  they  did  in  her  native  Montreal. 
Although  she  loved  Montreal's  cultural  life,  she  was 


attracted  by  hospital  ads  offering  high  wages  in 
Vancouver.  She  moved  there  and  soon  found  a  job 
in  a  large  hospital. 

A  nne  Marie  had  learned  some  English  before  she 
moved  to  Vancouver.  Still,  she  found  it  hard  to  get 
along  for  quite  a  while.  Very  few  people  in  Van¬ 
couver  spoke  French.  This  made  things  difficult  for 
her ;  at  least  in  Montreal  many  French  people  knew 
a  little  English.  A  t  work,  patients  sometimes  thought 
her  French  accent  was  strange.  Eventually  she  made 
new  friends,  mostly  English-speaking  people.  Her 
language  problems  soon  disappeared,  but  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  think  of  herself  as  French  Canadian.  In 
fact,  her  identity  as  a  French  Canadian  was  even 
stronger  in  Vancouver  than  it  had  been  in  Mont¬ 
real.  In  Montreal  she  was  not  different  from  most  of 
the  people  there.  In  Vancouver,  she  found  she  was 
different  from  other  people.  She  realized  this  differ¬ 
ence  had  mostly  to  do  with  her  French  Canadian 
background. 


What  we  inherit 


There  are  many  things  besides  your  name  that 
might  help  you  understand  your  background.  What 
you  eat,  what  you  wear,  the  languages  you  know, 
and  what  you  value  are  traditions  you  may  have 
inherited  from  your  ancestors.  Many  Canadians 
take  pride  in  their  background.  Sometimes  they 
take  it  for  granted  until  something  happens  to  make 
them  more  aware  of  their  roots.  In  the  case  of  Anne 
Marie  Juneau  what  made  her  more  aware  of  her 
roots? 

Anne  Marie  is  a  Canadian,  but  if  someone  asked 
her  about  her  background,  she  would  say  that  she  is 
French  Canadian.  This  is  because  French  is  her 
first  language,  and  the  language  of  her  ancestors. 
She  feels  that  her  roots  are  in  Montreal’s  French- 
speaking  community.  Anne  Marie  feels  that  she  is 
part  of  the  French  Canadian  culture. 

Two  things  influence  Anne  Marie’s  sense  of  who 
she  is:  her  first  language,  which  is  French,  and  her 
ties  with  the  culture  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

People  who  share  traditions  often  belong  to  an 
ethnic  group.  Do  you  know  what  an  ethnic  group 
is?  One  definition  is  that  it  is  a  group  of  people  who 
feel  like  “family”  and  are  seen  by  others  as  being 


members  of  the  same  group. 

There  are  many  ethnic  groups  in  Canada.  They 
include  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Sikhs,  Jews,  West  Indi¬ 
ans,  Germans,  and  many  others.  Does  this  mean 
that  if  you  have  a  Polish  name,  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Polish  ethnic  group?  Not  necessarily.  You  may 
never  have  been  to  Poland,  or  have  eaten  Polish 
food,  worn  Polish  clothes,  or  danced  Polish  dances. 
You  may  not  speak  Polish.  You  might  eat  Big 
Macs,  wear  blue  jeans,  and  go  to  the  Saturday  night 
disco.  You  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  an 
ethnic  group. 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a  member  of  an  ethnic 
group?  Let’s  consider  the  Polish  ethnic  group  in 
terms  of  our  definition.  You  are  probably  a  member 
of  the  Polish  ethnic  group  if: 

1.  you  have  some  Polish  ancestors, 

2.  you  feel  like  a  Polish  Canadian, 

3.  you  take  part  in  some  Polish  traditions  and 
custorns, 

4.  other  members  of  the  Polish  ethnic  group  accept 
you  as  a  Polish  Canadian, 

5.  people  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Polish  ethnic 
group  identify  you  as  a  Polish  Canadian, 

6.  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Polish  language. 
Some  Canadians  feel  that  they  are  part  of  one  of 
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the  many  ethnic  groups  that  make  up  our  country'. 
Other  Canadians  do  not  feel  that  they  belong  to  an 
ethnic  group.  They  would  describe  themselves 
simply  as  Canadians.  They  would  probably  know 
where  their  ancestors  came  from  and  what  languages 
they  spoke,  but  they  may  feel  that  these  things  are 
not  important  to  them.  They  don’t  feel  like  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  ethnic  group. 

How  would  you  describe  yourself?  Would  you 
say  that  you  are  part  of  an  ethnic  group?  Or  would 
you  say  that  you  are  simply  a  Canadian?  Your 
answers  will  depend  on  your  personal  feelings  and 
your  sense  of  group  membership. 


Keeping  traditions 

Some  people  want  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestors.  Others  may  feel  it  is  not  important.  Wheth¬ 
er  you  choose  to  carry  on  your  cultural  traditions 
depends  on  many  things. 

For  example,  in  Montreal  Anne  Marie  never 
thought  of  herself  as  being  different  because  most 
of  the  people  around  her  spoke  French.  When  she 
moved  to  Vancouver,  where  most  of  the  people 
spoke  English,  she  became  more  aware  of  her 
French  Canadian  background. 

The  same  is  true  when  English-speaking  people 


WHEN  ENGLISH  IS  THE  SECOND  LANGUAGE 


Whenever  a  government  is  toppled  or  a  civil  war 
breaks  out,  the  ripples  are  felt  in  a  downtown  Ed¬ 
monton  classroom. 

For  seven  years,  refugees  from  a  variety  of  world 
conflicts  —  plus  ordinary  immigrants  —  have  been 
introduced  to  English  and  Canada  in  a  special 
program  at  Alex  Taylor  Elementary  School  in 
Edmonton. 

“ We  watch  headlines  to  find  out  where  our  next 
students  will  be  coming  from,  '  ’  said  Usha  Procinsky, 
a  second-language  consultant  with  the  Edmonton 
public  school  board.  “We  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
some  Iranians  arrive  shortly.  " 

The  school  teaches  English  as  a  second  language 
to  40  children,  out  of  a  total  public  school  board 
enrolment  of  500  in  such  courses.  The  courses  are 
split  into  beginners,  intermediate,  and  advanced 
levels,  and  are  offered  at  seven  elementary,  two 
junior  high,  and  two  senior  high  schools. 

Children  from  European  backgrounds  don ’t  have 
many  problems  adapting  to  English,  but  those  from 
Third  World  countries  do,  Ms.  Procinsky  said. 

“We  have  a  special  method  that  centres  on  build¬ 
ing  vocabulary  around  experiences,  so  we  go  on  lots 
of  field  trips  and  try  to  expose  the  children  to  as 
much  as  possible,  ”  she  explains. 

She  estimates  that  students  —  depending  on  their 
age  and  language  background  —  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  English  within  three  months  and  are 
virtually  fluent  after  six  months. 

Ms.  Procinsky,  an  immigrant  from  India,  said 
staff  who  speak  a  second  language  or  have  travelled 


extensively  are  often  better  suited  to  understanding 
the  adjustment  problems  of  immigrants. 

“I  make  no  demands  on  a  child  for  the  first  two 
weeks.  I  know  how  bewildering  Canada  is  at  the 
beginning,  ”  she  said.  “Everything  from  weather, 
food,  furniture,  clothes,  and  supermarkets  can  be  a 
bit  of  a  shock  for  an  immigrant  from  the  Third 
World.  An  extra  bit  of  feeling  reallv  helps  in  this 
job” 

Among  the  newer  students  are  three  young  Viet¬ 
namese  who  arrived  in  Edmonton  via  the  Hai  Hong, 
a  refugee-packed  freighter  that  was  forced  to  anchor 
off  the  Malaysian  coast  for  several  weeks. 

Yen  My  Huynh,  Thanh  Thuan  Qiiach,  and 
Dinh  T ranh  T ran,  all  9,  are  learning  the  ropes  of 
western  culture  in  Ed Michelso’s  class. 

An  average  day's  curriculum  might  include  a 
demonstration  of  an  activity  like  making  your  ozon 
peanut  butter.  This  lesson  may  be  followed  by  a 
lesson  in  proper  dental  care. 

The  Vietnamese  students,  all  ethnic  Chinese  from 
the  Saigon  suburb  of  Cholon,  have  been  studying 
English  for  about  a  month.  But  many  of  their 
lessons  have  to  be  translated  by  a  classmate,  Amy 
Kwan,  9,  who  is  from  Hong  Kong. 

With  Amy's  help,  Yen  talked  about  the  trip  she 
made  to  Canada  with  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

Her  parents  are  still  in  Vietnam,  but  she's  opti¬ 
mistic  the  new  government  will  permit  all  ethnic 
Chinese  to  leave  if  they  want  to,  including  her 
mother  and  father. 
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The  lighting  of  the  Advent  wreath  is  an  old  German  ritual,  meant  to  symbolize  the  four  weeks  of  preparation  for 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour  at  Christmas.  Continuing  the  German  tradition  in  Canada,  the  Schutta  family  gathers 
around  their  Advent  wreath  for  hymns  and  prayers. 


move  to  the  province  of  Quebec.  They  suddenly 
find  themselves  in  a  different  culture,  with  language 
and  traditions  based  on  the  French  culture.  For  this 
reason,  English-speaking  Canadians  in  Quebec  may 
feel  like  part  of  an  ethnic  group. 

One  of  the  biggest  decisions  many  people  make  is 
whether  or  not  to  keep  up  the  language  of  their 
ancestors.  While  language  is  one  of  the  basic  ways 
of  keeping  a  culture,  no  country  could  function 
efficiently  if  everyone  was  speaking  a  different  lan¬ 
guage.  We  need  to  be  able  to  understand  one 
another. 

Whether  you  continue  the  traditions  of  your 
ancestors  may  also  depend  on  whether  you  feel  the 
people  around  you  will  view  your  traditions  as 
strange.  It  may  be  impractical  to  keep  up  certain 
traditions;  in  some  cases,  it  may  even  be  illegal. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  traditions  that  may  be 
alive  in  some  areas  of  Canada. 

•  Many  people  celebrate  different  holidays,  such 
as  Christmas  in  January7  or  New  Year’s  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  They  may  not  go  to  school  or  work  on 
these  days. 


•  Some  parents  arrange  the  marriages  of  their 
children.  The  children  have  no  say  in  the  matter; 
they  must  obey. 

•  Some  women  are  not  allowed  to  appear  in  pub¬ 
lic.  Their  fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands  control 
their  lives. 

•  Some  people  live  in  communes,  sharing  all  the 
work  and  living  together. 

•  Many  people  have  different  clothing  styles.  For 
instance,  kilts  are  traditional  dress  for  Scottish 
men.  Many  eastern  European  cultures  favour 
elaborate  embroidery,  while  Canadian  Natives 
decorate  their  traditional  clothing  with  beadwork. 

If  these  were  your  traditions,  would  you  want  to 
keep  them  alive?  What  do  we  gain  from  having 
many  cultures  in  Canada?  Can  we  be  Canadians 
and  at  the  same  time  belong  to  an  ethnic  group? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  you  will  explore 
throughout  the  book.  They  are  things  you  need  to 
know  before  you  can  form  an  opinion  about  whether 
or  not  we  should  try  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  our 
ancestors. 
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Cultures 
in  Early 
Canada 


Zittle  is  known  about  the  very  first  Canadians,  the  people  who  lived  here 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Their  history  is  full  of  mystery,  for  they  left  no 
written  records  of  their  life.  Yet  they  did  not  vanish  without  trace.  People 
have  found  ancient  carvings  on  stone,  sculpted  religious  figures,  and  a  wide 
selection  of  tools  from  those  times. 

From  such  clues,  archaeologists  have  pieced  together  a  broad  picture  of  the 
lifestyle  of  these  earliest  Canadians.  However,  much  of  the  puzzle  remains 
unsolved,  and  each  new  archaeological  “find”  is  cause  for  great  excitement. 


Where  did  the  first 
Canadians  come  from? 

No  one  knows  for  sure  because  there  are  no  eyewit¬ 
ness  accounts  of  these  early  times.  Different  people 
approach  this  question  in  different  ways.  Some 
archaeologists  believe  that  the  first  Canadians  immi¬ 
grated  from  Asia  over  a  period  of  thousands  of 
years.  They  believe  this  would  have  happened  when 
much  of  North  America  was  covered  with  huge 
glaciers.  When  the  waters  froze,  the  ocean  level 
dropped,  exposing  a  mass  of  land  connecting  Sibe¬ 
ria  and  Alaska.  The  archaeologists  say  that  people 
moved  from  Asia  across  this  land  bridge  following 
herds  of  wild  animals. 

Life  for  these  game  hunters  began  to  change 
between  9,000  and  8,000  B.C.  The  climate  became 
warmer  and  the  glaciers  began  to  melt.  Rising  waters 
covered  the  land  bridge.  Gradually,  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life  began  to  change.  Except  for  the  buffalo, 
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most  of  the  huge  game  animals  disappeared.  Some 
people  do  not  agree  with  this  theory.  Some  think  we 
should  be  exploring  other  scientific  theories. 

Other  views 

Others  believe  that  a  god  or  spirit  created  the  first 
people.  The  Native  people  have  many  legends  which 
explain  their  beliefs  about  where  the  first  people 
came  from.  These  legends,  which  are  passed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  are  often  based  on  a 
supernatural  spirit  or  animal.  They  are  not  meant  to 
be  exact  explanations  of  creation.  Instead,  they  are 
colourful  and  entertaining  ways  of  describing  the 
relationship  between  human  beings  and  supernatur¬ 
al  spirits.  These  legends  weave  a  story  around  a 
value  which  is  intended  to  guide  the  listener. 

One  example  is  the  story  of  Raven,  a  super¬ 
human  being  who  can  take  the  shape  of  a  bird  or  a 
man. 

According  to  one  version,  Raven  created  the 
world  from  a  snowball,  and  the  first  man  from  a 
pea-pod  plant.  He  moulded  animals,  fish,  and  birds 
from  clay,  and  made  them  come  to  life. 

Today,  we  don’t  know  for  sure  the  origin  of  the 
first  Canadians.  Neither  the  archaeologists  nor  the 
creationists  can  prove  that  their  theories  are  abso¬ 
lutely  true.  Perhaps  future  archaeological  discover¬ 
ies  will  help  us  learn  more  about  the  first  Canadi¬ 
ans.  Or  perhaps  their  origin  will  always  remain  an 
unanswerable  question.  One  thing  is  certain;  the 
first  Canadians  are  the  ancestors  of  Canada’s  Native 
people. 


Early  Native  cultures 

Although  people  of  Native  origin  are  often  referred 
to  as  Native  Indians  or  Native  Canadians,  all  Native 
people  do  not  belong  to  one  cultural  group.  The 
term  “Native”  is  a  broad  one,  similar  to  the  term 
“European.”  Just  as  there  are  many  different  Euro¬ 
pean  cultures,  each  with  its  own  language  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  so  it  is  with  Native  cultures.  In  the  area  that  is 
now  Canada,  seven  Native  culture  areas  developed: 
the  Eastern  Woodlands,  the  Eastern  Farmlands, 
the  Plains,  the  Interior  Plateau,  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Northern  Forests,  and  the  Far  North. 

People  living  in  these  areas  developed  separate 
languages.  The  map  below  shows  the  major  lan¬ 
guage  groups  of  the  Native  people. 

Within  each  language  group  there  were  different 
dialects,  or  variations  of  language.  When  the  first 
Europeans  came  to  Canada,  there  were  about 
200,000  Native  people  here  and  they  spoke  about 
50  different  dialects. 

The  people  in  each  culture  area  wore  different 
types  of  clothing  and  ate  different  foods.  This  was 
largely  the  result  of  their  environment.  People  in 
the  north,  for  example,  needed  to  wear  different 
clothing  from  that  worn  by  those  farther  south. 
West  Coast  Indians  who  fished  for  salmon  and 
shellfish  needed  different  tools  from  those  used  by 
the  people  who  hunted  buffalo  on  the  plains. 

On  the  following  pages  is  a  brief  look  at  each  of 
these  seven  cultural  groups. 
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Peoples  of  the 
Eastern  Woodlands 

This  large  cultural  area  was 
inhabited  by  the  Beothuk 
Indians  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  the  Micmacs  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the 
Malecites  of  New 
Brunswick,  the 
Montagnais  of  east¬ 
ern  Quebec,  the 
'Algonkins  who 
lived  between  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  St.  Mau¬ 
rice  River,  the  Ojibwa  of  northern  Ontario,  and  the 
Cree  spreading  westward  to  the  prairies.  By  and 
large,  these  people  were  migratory  and  nomadic 
— they  moved  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food. 
During  part  of  the  year,  they  roamed  the  forested 
areas  in  small  bands,  hunting  moose  and  deer.  At 
other  times,  they  fished  the  lakes  and  rivers  (or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Beothuks  and  Micmacs,  hunted  seal 
on  the  coasts).  These  peoples  all  had  birchbark 
canoes.  This  allowed  them  to  travel  easily,  for  the 
canoes  could  be  built  and  repaired  anywhere. 


Peoples  of  the 
Plains 


_ 


The  Plains  Indians  included 
the  Blackfoot,  the  Sarcees, 
the  Assiniboines  or  Stoneys, 
and  the  Cree.  They  lived  a 
nomadic  life,  roaming  the 
prairies  as  they  followed  the  huge  ^ 
herds  of  buffalo  which  provided  •"*  Buffalo 
their  main  source  of  food  and  clothing.  They  lived 
in  teepees  —  large  tents  made  from  buffalo  hides 
and  willow  poles.  The  teepees  could  be  taken  down 
and  moved  easily,  especially  after  the  Plains  Indians 
had  horses  to  help  transport  their  goods.  The  Span¬ 
iards  first  brought  horses  to  America,  and  the  Plains 
Indians  began  to  obtain  them  in  the  1700s.  They 
could  follow  and  hunt  buffalo  far  more  easily  once 
they  had  horses. 


Peoples  of  the  Mountains 


Peoples  of  the  Eastern^, 
Farmlands 


The  most  powerful  people 
in  this  cultural  area  were 
the  five  nations  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  league  —  the  Seneca, 

Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayu¬ 
ga,  and  Mohawk  tribes. 

They  lived  south  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  along  the  St. 

Lawrence  River.  The  Hu¬ 
ron,  Tobacco,  and  Neutral 
nations  also  lived  in  this  cultural  area.  They  lived 
between  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Erie.  All  these 
nations  were  farmers,  rather  than  nomadic  people. 
Although  they  did  some  hunting  and  fishing,  their 
main  food  was  the  com  they  grew.  They  lived  in 
long,  bark  houses  in  large  villages. 


These  people  lived  in  the  interior  of  what  is  now 
British  Columbia  and  in  the  foothills  region  of  what 
is  now  Alberta.  The  Kootenays,  Chilcotins,  Carri¬ 
ers,  and  other  smaller  tribes  belonged  to  this  cultur¬ 
al  group.  They  were  similar  in  some  ways  to  the 
Plains  Indians.  The  Kootenays,  for  instance,  used 
to  cross  the  Rockies  every  summer  to  hunt  buffalo 
on  the  prairies.  In  other  ways,  the  people  of  this 
area  resembled  the  people  who  lived  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  for  they  lived  by  fishing  and  gathering  as 
well  as  by  hunting.  They  lived  in  dome-shaped 
houses,  which  were  buried  in  earth  and  snow  dur- 
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Peoples  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 


A  large  number  of  tribes 
lived  in  this  cultural  area, 
among  them  the  Nootka, 
Haida,  Bella  Coola,  and 
Kwakiutl  nations.  They 
lived  in  villages  of  large 
plank  houses  near  the 
mouths  of  salmon  rivers  or 
on  the  shores  of  bays  in 
which  there  were  plenty  of 
eel,  otter,  and  other  sea  mam¬ 
mals.  In  the  lush  forests 
along  the  coast,  they  gath¬ 
ered  fruits  and  berries. 
They  made  huge  canoes 
from  the  great  cedar  trees 
of  the  region.  Coast  Indian 
life  was  very  sophisticated 
with  many  ceremonials  and 
displays  of  wealth.  It  had  a 
structured  society  by  which 
one  was  born  in  to  a  certain 
class,  or  rank.  Elaborate 
carved  totem  poles  were  a 
central  feature  of  Coast 
Indian  life. 


Carved  totem  pole 


3  People  of  the  Northern 

Forests  and  Barren  Lands 


The  great  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  River  supported 
only  a  small  population.  The  people  of  this  area 
lived  much  like  the  migratory  tribes  of  eastern 
Canada.  However,  the  climate,  the  limited  resources 
of  the  area,  and  its  isolation  from  other  cultures 
caused  these  people  to  be  unique.  The  tribes  who 
lived  in  this  area  included  the  Chipewyan,  Yellow¬ 
knife,  Dogrib,  and  Slave  Indians.  The  Chipewyans 
were  the  most  numerous.  They  hunted  the  caribou, 
following  them  from  the  forests  and  into  the  tree¬ 
less  lands  north  of  the  forests. 


The  Inuit,  or  Eskimos,  differed 
in  appearance,  language,  and 
customs  from  the  people  in  all 
other  cultural  areas.  They  lived, 
and  still  live,  all  along  the  Arc¬ 
tic  coast.  These  skilful  hunters 
invented  hundreds  of  items  to 
help  them  survive  in  their  harsh 
land. 


Imagine  the  variety'  of  languages  and  cultures  the 
first  Europeans  would  have  met  in  Canada! 
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The  Europeans  arrive 

The  first  Europeans  to  come  to  North  America 
were  the  Vikings  (ancestors  of  the  Scandinavians 
who  today  live  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden). 
They  came  to  Canada’s  east  coast  almost  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  but  they  did  not  set  up  permanent 
settlements.  After  Christopher  Columbus  “discov¬ 
ered”  the  New  World  in  1492,  Europeans  began  to 
cross  the  ocean  in  large  numbers.  In  1497,  John 


Cabot,  on  a  voyage  for  England,  discovered  a  place 
where  he  said  “the  sea  is  covered  with  fish.”  This  is 
now  believed  to  be  Newfoundland. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  French  also  explored 
the  coasts  of  what  is  now  Canada.  In  1534  Jacques 
Cartier,  a  French  explorer,  arrived  on  the  first  of 
his  three  voyages.  His  report,  on  the  next  page,  is 
one  of  the  first  we  have  of  early  meetings  between 
Native  Canadians  and  the  European  newcomers. 


John  Cabot  raises  the  first  British  flag  in  North  America. 
Historians  believe  this  took  place  in  Newfoundland. 
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They  came  over  in  a  crowd  in  their  canoes  to  the  side 
where  we  were,  bringing  furs  and  whatever  else  they 
possessed,  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  our  wares.  They 
numbered,  men,  women,  and  children,  more  than  300 
persons. 

Some  of  their  women,  who  did  not  come  over, 
danced  and  sang,  standing  in  water  to  their  knees.  The 
other  women,  who  had  come  over  to  the  side  where  we 
were,  advanced freely  towards  us  and  rubbed  our  arms 
with  their  hands.  Then  they  joined  their  hands  together 
and  raised  them  to  heaven,  exhibiting  many  signs  of 
joy.  And  so  much  at  ease  did  the  Indians  feel  in  our 
presence  that  at  length  we  bartered  with  them,  hand  to 
hand,  for  everything  they  possessed. 


Living  together 

Over  the  centuries,  the  Native  cultures  had  some 
contact  with  each  other,  often  through  trade  or  war. 
In  the  early  1600s,  when  the  French  came  in  large 
numbers,  the  Native  people  found  themselves  faced 
with  yet  another  culture. 

The  Europeans  and  Native  people  often  had 
difficulty  understanding  one  another.  Each  group 
tended  to  judge  the  other  by  its  own  standards. 
Each  thought  its  own  culture  was  better.  Different 
cultures  often  react  this  way  to  each  other.  In  the 
following  pages  you  will  see  how  the  Europeans  and 
Native  people  saw  each  other. 


These  two  pictures  were  drawn  by  Europeans.  What  were  they  trying  to  say  about  Native  people?  In  what  ways  do 
you  think  they  were  inaccurate?  Why  do  you  think  the  pictures  were  so  different  from  each  other? 
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French  viewpoints 

Along  with  the  fur  traders,  explorers  and  settlers, 
the  French  sent  out  missionaries  to  convert  the 
Indians  to  Christianity. 

Many  of  the  French  missionaries  and  explorers 
left  detailed  accounts  of  their  impressions  of  the 
new  land  and  its  people.  The  extracts  on  these 
pages  are  taken  from  reports  of  the  missionaries.  As 
you  read,  try  to  think  of  the  values  each  group  used 
to  judge  the  other. 

The  first  example  is  from  a  report  written  in  1635 
by  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  a  Jesuit  missionary  who  lived 
among  the  Hurons. 


We  see  shining  among  them  some  rather  noble  moral 
virtues.  You  note,  in  the  first  place,  a  great  love  and 
union,  which  they  are  careful  to  cultivate  by  means  of 
their  marriages,  of  their  presents,  of  their  feasts,  and  qJ 
their  frequent  visits.  On  returning  from  their  fishing, 
their  hunting,  and  their  trading,  they  exchange  many 
gifts;  if  they  have  thus  obtained  something  unusually 
good,  even  if  they  have  bought  it,  or  if  it  has  been  given 
to  them,  they  make  a  feast  to  the  whole  village  with  it. 
Their  hospitality  towards  all  sorts  of  strangers  is  remark¬ 
able;  they  present  to  them  in  their  feasts  the  best  of 


what  they  have  prepared,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 

I  do  not  know  if  anything  similar  in  this  regard  is  to  be 
found  anywhere.  They  never  close  the  door  upon  a 
stranger,  and,  once  having  received  him  into  their 
houses,  they  share  with  him  the  best  they  have;  they 
never  send  him  away,  and  when  he  goes  away  of  his 
own  accord,  he  repays  them  by  a  simple  “ thank you.  ” 

In  another  report,  Jean  de  Brebeuf  commented 
further  on  the  Huron  Indians. 

Our  Hurons,  as  you  see,  are  not  so  dull  as  one  might 
think  them;  they  seem  to  me  to  have  rather  good  sense, 
and  I  find  them  universally  very  docile.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  them  are  obstinate ,  and  attached  to  their 
superstitions  and  evil  customs.  These  are  principally 
the  old  people;  for  beyond  these,  who  are  not  numerous, 
the  rest  know  nothing  of  their  own  belief.  We  have  two 
or  three  of  this  number  in  our  village.  I  am  often  in 
conflict  with  them ;  and  when  I  show  them  they  are 
wrong  and  make  them  contradict  themselves,  still  they 
will  not  yield,  always  falling  back  on  this,  that  their 
country  is  not  like  ours,  that  they  have  another  God, 
another  Paradise,  in  a  word,  other  customs. 

Native  Indian  viewpoints 

Unfortunately,  there  are  few  reports  by  Indians  of 
their  first  contacts  with  Europeans.  For  the  most 
part,  we  have  to  rely  on  sources  such  as  reports  of 
missionaries  and  other  non-Native  people  who  were 
interested  in  Native  viewpoints.  Do  you  think  one 
cultural  group  can  speak  accurately  for  another?  Do 
you  think  the  Native  people  might  have  described 
themselves  differently? 

This  account  is  from  a  report  by  the  missionary 
Gabriel  Sagard. 

They  called  the  French  Agnonha  in  their  language; 
that  is,  iron  people.  The  Canadians  [i.e.,  the  Indians 
around  Quebec  City]  and  the  Montagnais  surname  us 
Mistigoche,  which  in  their  language  means  wooden 
canoe  or  boat;  they  call  us  so  because  our  ships  and 
boats  are  made  of  wood  and  not  bark  as  theirs  are. 

Since  they  reckoned  that  the  greatest  captains  in 
France  were  endowed  with  the  greatest  mind,  and 
possessing  so  great  a  mind  they  alone  could  make  the 
most  complicated  things,  such  as  axes,  knives,  kettles, 
etc.,  they  concluded  therefore  that  the  King .  .  .made 
the  largest  kettles .... 
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They  have  such  a  horror  of  a  heard  that  sometimes 
•when  they  try  to  insult  us  they  call  us  ..  .  Bearded, 
You  have  a  beard.  Moreover ,  they  think  it  makes 
people  more  ugly  and  weakens  their  intelligence. 

They  speak  very  composedly  .  .  .  This  restraint  of 
theirs  leads  them  to  call  Frenchmen  women ,  because 
they  are  too  hasty  and  excited  in  their  movements  and 
speak  all  together  and  interrupt  one  another. 


They  think  we  have  little  intelligence  in  comparison 
to  themselves. 


accounts  from  the  Native  point  of  view.  It  was  first 
told  by  a  Blackfoot  who  had  been  one  of  a  party  of 
warriors  when  they  first  saw  some  Europeans. 


They  [the  Blackfoot]  looked  through  the  underbrush , 
and  saw  what  they  at  first  thought  were  bears,  and 
afterward  took  to  be  persons,  lifting  logs  and  putting 
them  up  in  a  large  pile.  They  crept  closer,  to  where 
they  could  see  better. ,  and  then  concluded  that  these 
were  not  people.  They  were  very  woolly  on  the  face. 
Long  masses  of  hair  hung  down  from  their  chins.  T hey 
were  not  clothed  —  wore  no  robes  .... 

When  they  got  back  to  their  camp,  they  told  what 
they  had  seen;  that  to  the  south  they  had  found  animals 
that  were  very  much  like  people  —  water  animals. 
T hey  said  that  these  animals  were  naked.  T hat  some  of 
them  had  red  bodies,  *  and  some  were  black  all  over, 
except  a  red  mark  around  the  bodies  and  a  fine  red 
tail.**  Moreover,  these  people  wore  no  robes  or  leg¬ 
gings  and  no  breechclouts. 

This  description  caused  a  great  excitement  in  the 
camp.  Some  thought  that  the  strange  beings  were 
water  animals,  and  others  that  they  were  a  new  people. 
A 11  the  men  of  the  camp  started  south  to  see  what  this 
could  be.  Before  they  left  the  camp,  the  head  man  told 
them  to  be  very  careful  in  dealing  with  the  animals,  not 
to  interfere  with  them  nor  to  get  in  their  way,  and  try 
not  to  hurt  them  nor  to  anger  them. 

*  wore  red  shirts 

**  The  old  Hudson  Bay  men  used  to  wear  about  the  waist  a 
red  sash  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  in  front.  When  they 
were  working,  to  get  those  ends  out  of  the  way,  they  would 
pass  them  around  the  body  and  under  the  sash  so  that  they 
hung  down  behind. 
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Learning  from  each  other 

The  French  who  settled  in  the  New  World  had 
many  different  kinds  of  contact  with  the  Native 
people.  They  got  food  from  them  and  learned  about 
medicines  from  them.  The  local  Indians  showed 
Cartier’s  men  how  to  cure  scurvy  by  drinking  a 
brew  made  from  tree  bark.  Most  importantly,  the 
French  traded  with  the  Indians  to  obtain  furs. 

This  kind  of  exchange  often  happens  when  one 
culture  lives  closely  over  a  long  period  of  time  with 
another  culture.  While  the  French  adapted  by  learn¬ 
ing  Indian  skills,  the  Indians  adapted  by  using 
European  goods. 

It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  the 
Europeans  to  explore  without  the  help  of  the  Indian 
people.  The  Indians  provided  the  expert  knowledge 
and  skills  that  helped  explorers  to  go  far  into  the 
interior.  They  taught  the  Europeans  how  to  trap 
animals  and  how  to  survive  in  the  forests.  They  led 
them  along  their  own  well-travelled  routes  and 
showed  them  pathways  through  dense  forests  and 
difficult  mountain  country. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  New  World,  the 
Europeans  learned  how  to  use  toboggans  and  snow- 
shoes  for  travelling  through  deep  snow.  They  made 
it  through  the  rapids  of  the  wild  Canadian  rivers  in 
light-weight  birchbark  canoes  (which  could  be  por¬ 
taged  easily)  instead  of  their  own  heavy  rowboats. 
They  also  adopted  the  Indian  custom  of  wearing 
furs  to  keep  warm  in  the  cold  Canadian  winters. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indians  were  adopting  European 
goods.  They  were  especially  eager  to  get  things  that 
made  their  lives  far  easier. 


What  the  Europeans  borrowed 
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The _ 

Early  Years: 
Exchange 
and  Conflict 


/T  n  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  how  the  Europeans  and  Indians  began  to  adapt 
to  one  another  and  how  the  adaptation  was  good  for  both.  Do  you  think 
that  both  cultures  continued  to  benefit?  What  are  the  long-term  effects  of 
contact  between  cultures? 

People  who  have  contact  with  one  another  over  a  long  period  have  many 
different  interactions.  These  interactions  can  be  as  simple  and  small  as 
trading  a  knife  for  a  beaver  skin,  or  as  huge  and  complex  as  large-scale  war.  In 
this  chapter,  we  shall  look  at  how  the  people  of  different  cultures  interacted 
and  how  these  interactions  affected  them. 


The  fur  trade 


One  of  the  things  which  first  attracted  both  the  . 
French  and  the  British  to  Canada  was  furs.  Furs 
could  be  sold  at  high  prices  in  Europe,  where  they 
were  used  to  make  clothing  and  hats. 

For  the  first  1 50  years  of  European  settlement, 
the  fur  trade  was  the  most  important  industry  in 
Canada.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  British  had 
enough  people  in  Canada  to  do  all  the  trapping,  so 
they  got  most  of  their  furs  by  trading  with  the 
Indian  people.  The  Indians  quickly  adapted  their 
way  of  life  to  suit  the  fur  trade,  in  order  to  get 
European  goods.  This  type  of  exchange  —  furs  for 
technology7  —  is  an  example  of  cultural  interaction. 

The  Indians  were  economic  partners  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  but  they  found  that  the  partnership  had  a 
price.  Over  the  years,  the  effect  of  European  culture 
went  far  beyond  exchange. 


Trading  Ceremony  at  York  Factory,  1780s.  An 
elaborate  ceremony  preceded  the  trading  between 
the  Native  people  and  the  Europeans.  The  Indian 
chief  would  dress  in  European  clothes  and  march 
along  with  the  governor  of  the  fort  to  much  pageantry. 
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Three  Indian  chiefs. 

What  does  this  painting 
tell  you  about 
the  contact  between 
Native  people 
and  Europeans? 

When  beaver  became  scarce  in  an  area,  the  tribes 
who  lived  there  started  acting  as  middlemen  or 
go-betweens  in  trading  activities.  They  sold  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  to  inland  tribes  in  return  for  beaver 
pelts.  The  middlemen  were  able  to  control  the 
supply  of  trade  goods  that  reached  the  inland  tribes, 
and  sometimes  they  charged  far  more  in  furs  for  the 
trade  goods  than  they  had  originally  paid  to  the 
Europeans.  Some  of  the  middlemen  tribes  became 
very  wealthy  through  this  exchange,  but  it  was  not 
popular  with  the  inland  tribes.  Attempts  to  control 
the  fur-trade  routes  often  led  to  warfare  between 
Native  groups. 

In  addition,  many  Indians  spent  so  much  time 
collecting  and  transporting  furs  that  they  no  longer 
had  time  to  hunt  or  raise  their  own  food.  As  a  result, 
they  became  more  and  more  dependent  on  Euro¬ 
pean  supplies.  They  also  became  dependent  on 
European  guns,  which  gave  them  an  advantage  in 
their  wars  against  neighbouring  tribes.  Those  who 
were  well  supplied  with  guns  were  able  to  move  in 
on  the  territories  of  nations  which  had  few  guns. 


Gun  trade  and  stepped-up  warfare  both  had  a 
destructive  effect  on  the  Indian  way  of  life;  so  did 
disease.  The  Europeans  brought  Old  World  diseases 
to  North  America,  diseases  like  smallpox,  measles, 
and  tuberculosis.  The  Indians  had  no  immunity 
against  these  diseases  and  epidemics  spread  with 
terrifying  speed,  wiping  out  whole  Native  villages. 

The  Europeans  also  introduced  alcohol  to  North 
America.  Some  fur  traders  encouraged  Indians  to 
accept  rum  and  brandy  in  exchange  for  furs.  Rival 
traders  made  “fire  water,”  a  powerful  mixture  of 
watered-down  whisky,  wood  alcohol,  hot  spices, 
red  ink,  and  anything  else  that  came  to  hand.  The 
Indians  were  not  used  to  alcohol,  and  it  did  great 
harm  to  their  society. 

Little  by  little,  contact  with  the  Europeans  had 
an  impact  on  Native  cultures.  Many  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  customs  did  not  fit  in  with  European  values. 
The  Indian  tradition  of  sharing  land  and  food  had 
little  place  in  the  competitive  fur-trade  society. 
Leaders  were  no  longer  chosen  for  their  bravery, 
their  hunting  skills,  or  their  wisdom  as  councillors 
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and  speakers.  The  Europeans  favoured  Native  lead¬ 
ers  who  had  good  business  sense.  All  this  changed 
Indian  society. 

As  more  and  more  Europeans  arrived,  they  began 
to  settle  on  Indian  hunting  lands.  By  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Europeans  were  a  majority  in  many 
parts  of  eastern  Canada.  They  had  moved  into  a 
new  country,  pushing  out  the  older  Native  cultures 
which  already  lived  there.  The  Indian  people  of 
eastern  Canada  were  becoming  a  minority  in  their 
own  homelands. 

The  death  of  a  culture 


In  Newfoundland,  the  Beothuk  people  became  such 
a  small  minority  in  their  own  homeland  that  in  time 
they  died  out.  Although  there  are  some  Native 
people  in  Newfoundland  today,  none  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Beothuk  Indians  who  originally  lived 
there. 

Why  did  this  happen  to  the  Beothuks?  Why  did 
their  culture  die  out  as  a  result  of  the  Europeans 
coming  to  Canada?  One  reason  was  because  they 
lived  on  an  island.  They  had  nowhere  to  flee  to 
when  the  Europeans  moved  farther  into  their  terri¬ 
tory.  Another  reason  was  because  Newfoundland 
was  the  first  area  of  Canada  to  be  visited  regularly 
by  Europeans.  We  cannot  overlook,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  Beothuks  were  a  peaceful  people,  and 
the  Europeans  felt  superior.  Here  is  the  story  of 
how  the  Beothuk  people  and  culture  died. 

As  early  as  1500,  Portuguese  explorers  had  taken 
Beothuks  to  Lisbon  as  captives.  The  Europeans 
described  the  Beothuks  as  a  quiet,  gentle  people. 

Like  the  tribes  on  the  mainland,  the  Beothuks 
traded  furs  for  European  goods.  But  the  Europeans 
who  came  to  Newfoundland  were  more  interested 
in  fish  than  in  furs.  They  had  come  for  the  cod  that 
were  so  plentiful  on  the  Grand  Banks.  They  built 
fishing  stations  on  shore,  which  included  sheds, 
drying  racks,  and  landing  stages.  They  seldom 
remained  on  the  island  over  winter. 

When  the  fishermen  sailed  away  in  the  fall,  the 
Beothuks  saw  no  harm  in  helping  themselves  to 
what  had  been  left  behind.  In  their  culture,  they 
had  a  tradition  of  sharing  possessions.  But  there 
was  no  such  tradition  in  the  European  culture!  One 
day  a  ship  fired  on  a  group  of  Beothuks  for  “steal¬ 
ing”  fishing  equipment.  After  a  number  of  such 


incidents,  the  Beothuks  went  into  hiding  in  the 
interior  of  Newfoundland. 

As  the  years  passed,  more  Europeans  came  to  the 
island,  many  of  them  to  stay.  They  built  coastal 
settlements  and  established  a  strong  European  cul¬ 
ture.  Although  most  of  the  settlers  were  connected 
with  the  fishing  trade,  some  hunted  for  furs. 

In  the  mid- 1700s,  European  hunters  began  to 
move  inland  to  Beothuk  territory.  They  laid  trap- 
lines  across  Beothuk  deer  runs.  Some  of  them  de¬ 
stroyed  Beothuk  campsites  and  stole  furs  from  the 
people.  Yet  when  the  Beothuks  fought  back  and 
took  things  from  the  hunters’  campsites,  the  hunt¬ 
ers  sought  revenge.  They  formed  raiding  parties 
and  killed  many  of  the  Beothuks. 

The  government  officials  tried  to  stop  these 
murders.  They  wanted  to  start  trading  with  the 
Beothuks  again.  They  also  wanted  to  train  some  of 
them  as  interpreters.  Hoping  to  coax  the  Beothuks 
out  of  hiding,  they  offered  a  reward  to  anyone  who 
would  bring  Beothuks  into  the  settlement.  But  the 
Beothuks  were  too  frightened  to  come  out  of  hid¬ 
ing.  They  had  suffered  enough.  Besides  the  large 
numbers  of  them  who  were  killed  by  raiding  par¬ 
ties,  many  others  died  of  European  diseases.  By  the 
time  the  government  officials  became  concerned 
about  their  welfare,  there  were  only  a  few  Beothuks 
left. 

Early  in  the  1820s,  a  party  of  hunters  came  upon 
a  small  family  of  Beothuks.  The  father  fled  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  hunters,  but  as  he  was  crossing  a 
creek,  he  fell  through  the  ice  and  drowned.  The 
mother  and  two  daughters  were  too  exhausted  to 
run.  Weak  from  starvation,  they  were  captured 
without  difficulty. 

The  fur  hunters  took  the  Beothuk  women  to 
Twillingate  and  handed  them  over  to  John  Peyton, 
the  magistrate  of  the  district.  The  three  women 
stayed  in  the  settlements  a  few  months  before  they 
returned,  bearing  gifts  for  their  friends,  to  the  area 
where  they  had  been  found.  However,  they  could 
not  find  any  fellow  Beothuks.  All  the  others  had 
been  very  weak  when  the  mother  and  daughters 
were  captured,  and  it  seemed  that  they  had  all  died 
since  then. 

Soon  after  the  three  women  returned  to  Twil¬ 
lingate,  the  mother  and  one  of  the  daughters  also 
died.  Only  one  Beothuk  remained.  She  was  called 
Shanawdithit. 
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SHAN  A  WDITHIT,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  BEOTHUKS 


Shanawdithit,  or  “Nancy” 

Portrait  by  Helen  S.  Parsons,  1951 


Shanawdithit  was  about  24  years  old  when  she  was 
captured.  A fter  her  mother  and  sister  died,  she  was 
taken  into  the  home  of  John  Peyton  in  St.  John's, 
and  given  the  new  name  of  Nancy.  She  helped  the 
Peyton  family  with  their  household  chores,  but  was 
free  to  come  and  go  as  she  pleased. 

She  seemed  happy  most  of  the  time,  but  some¬ 
times  became  gloomy  and  sulky.  When  this  hap¬ 
pened,  she  would  go  off  into  the  woods  for  days  at  a 
time ,  A  clergyman  who  met  her  described  her  as 
follows: 

Her  complexion  was  swarthy;  her  features  were 
handsome ;  she  was  a  tall  fine  figure  and  stood 
nearly  six  feet.  When  I  showed  her  my  watch,  she 
put  it  to  her  ear  and  was  amused  with  its  tick. 
When  a  black  lead  pencil  was  put  into  her  hand 
and  a  piece  of  white  paper  laid  on  the  table,  she 
was  in  raptures.  She  made  a  few  marks  on  the 
paper  to  try  the  pencil;  then,  in  one  flourish  she 
drew  a  deer  perfectly,  and  what  is  more  surpris¬ 
ing,  she  began  at  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

Shanawdithit  was  also  good  at  carving.  She 
carved  combs  out  of  caribou  horn,  decorating  them 


with  elaborate  patterns.  Sometimes  she  would  take 
a  piece  of  birch  bark,  double  it  up,  and  then  bite  it 
with  her  teeth  to  produce  impressions  of  animals  or 
other  designs. 

She  was  often  visited  by  the  explorer  William 
Epps  Cormack,  who  was  eager  to  learn  all  he  could 
about  the  Beothuk  culture.  He  had  crossed  New¬ 
foundland  on  foot,  hoping  to  contact  any  remaining 
Beothuks.  Shanawdithit  had  been  learning  a  little 
English,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  language  greatly 
improved  with  Cormack' s  help.  She  in  turn  taught 
him  some  of  the  Beothuk  language.  She  told  him 
about  her  tribe,  its  history  and  customs,  and  she 


drew  pictures  to  illustrate  what  she  was  describing. 
Shanazvdithit  's  pictures  included  wigwams,  store¬ 
houses,  domestic  utensils,  weapons,  and  religious 
symbols.  Most  of  what  we  know  today  about  the 
Beothuk  culture  is  based  on  these  drawings  and  on 
the  notes  that  Cormack'  made  about  his  talks  with 
Shanawdithit. 

The  Beothuks  wore  their  hair  long  and  plaited  at 
the  back  of  the  head.  In  their  hair,  they  stuck 
feathers,  one  of  them  usually  straight  up.  They  wore 
moccasins  made  of  caribou  skin  in  winter,  and  went 
barefoot  in  summer.  During  the  winter  they  lived  in 
wigwams,  which  were  usually  rectangular  but  some¬ 
times  circular  in  shape.  Close  by  were  their  store¬ 
houses  and  places  to  smoke  meat.  They  had  large 
canoes,  which  they  made  from  caribou  skins  and 
birch.  Their  deadliest  weapon  was  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

In  1829,  Shanawdithit,  the  last  of  her  race,  died 
of  tuberculosis.  She  was  about  29. 

Today,  in  the  Newfoundland  Museum,  you  can 
see  her  drawings  .  ...  It  is  a  small  reminder  of  a 
culture  that  once  existed. 
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A  new  culture  is  born 


Elsewhere  in  Canada,  the  experience  of  the  Native 
people  with  the  Europeans  was  different  from  that 
of  the  Beothuks.  Instead  of  a  culture  becoming 
extinct,  a  new  and  distinct  culture  emerged. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  fur  trade,  European 
traders  had  married  Indian  women.  Trading  was 
far  easier  when  company  men  were  related  by  mar¬ 
riage  to  local  tribes.  By  1829,  when  Shanawdithit 
died,  there  were  several  thousand  Metis  in  Canada. 
These  people  were  the  children  of  marriages  be¬ 
tween  Indians  and  Europeans. 

Most  of  the  Metis  lived  on  the  prairies  in  the 
region  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  (in  today’s 
Manitoba).  When  fur  traders  retired,  they  often 
chose  to  settle  along  the  Red  River,  rather  than  take 
their  families  to  an  unfamiliar  culture. 

Even  so,  many  Metis  children  were  brought  up 
in  both  cultures.  Some  Scottish  or  French  fathers 
sent  their  sons  to  eastern  Canada,  or  even  to  Europe, 
for  their  schooling.  Other  children  were  taught  in 
the  Red  River  Settlement  by  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  nuns.  Most  Metis  were  French-speaking 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  Metis  were  equally  influenced  by  the  Indian 
cultures.  Most  Metis  were  skilled  hunters  and 


trappers.  Although  some  farmed  the  land  on  which 
they  lived,  and  many  worked  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  their  favourite  occupation  was  hunting 
buffalo.  The  Metis  were  masters  at  the  art  of  “run¬ 
ning”  the  buffalo  —  riding  fearlessly  among  the 
great  beasts  as  they  pounded  in  panic  across  the 
plains. 

The  buffalo  hunt  was  the  central  focus  of  Metis 
life.  There  were  generally  two  large  hunts  each 
year.  These  were  highly  organized  affairs  with  elect¬ 
ed  leaders  and  captains.  Special  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  hunt,  with  severe  penalties  for  anyone 
who  disobeyed  them.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  start 
hunting  until  the  leader  gave  the  word.  Nobody 
was  to  claim  a  buffalo  that  another  hunter  had 
killed. 

The  rules  were  made  to  ensure  fail  ness  and  order 
during  a  dangerous  activity;  but  they  were  gradu¬ 
ally  adapted  to  everyday  life,  so  that  they  came  to 
apply  not  only  to  the  buffalo  hunt  but  to  all  com¬ 
munity  matters. 

Because  they  had  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
the  Metis  began  to  feel  very  deeply  that  they  were  a 
group  with  a  separate  culture.  They  did  not  feel 
European  or  Indian.  They  saw  themselves  as  a  new 
nation,  the  true  children  of  the  prairies. 
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So  far,  we  have  been  viewing  the  European  culture 
as  a  single  force.  Of  course  each  European  nation 
had  its  own  culture,  just  as  each  Indian  nation  had 
its  own  culture.  For  the  first  150  years  of  settle¬ 
ment,  two  European  cultures  —  the  French  and  the 
British  —  struggled  for  dominance  in  North 
America. 

Both  nations  formed  their  first  settlements  early 
in  the  1600s.  The  French  settled  in  the  Maritimes 
and  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  They  gradually 
explored  inland  and  came  to  claim  large  areas  of 
present-day  Canada,  as  well  as  much  of  the  interior 
of  the  present-day  United  States.  The  British  settled 
along  the  eastern  seacoast  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  they  established  settlements  in 
Newfoundland  and  on  Hudson  Bay,  claiming  owner¬ 
ship  over  all  territories  whose  rivers  flowed  into 
Hudson  Bay.  They  called  this  territory  Rupert’s 
Land.  Much  of  Rupert’s  Land  was  also  claimed  by 
France,  as  was  Newfoundland. 

The  British  and  the  French  were  long-standing 
rivals  in  Europe.  For  centuries,  they  had  been  fight¬ 
ing  wars  against  one  another.  In  North  America, 
they  had  a  new  cause  for  conflict.  Both  nations 
wanted  control  of  the  profitable  fur  trade. 

So  in  addition  to  their  wars  in  Europe,  the  British 
and  French  began  warfare  in  North  America.  They 
each  tried  to  gain  more  territory  and  take  control  of 
the  continent.  In  1 7 1 3,  following  one  of  these  wars, 
the  British  gained  possession  of  most  of  Acadia 
(present-day  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick). 


The  removal  of  the 
Acadians  (1755-62) 


When  the  British  gained  control  of  so  much  of 
Acadia,  they  wanted  to  absorb  the  French-speaking 
Acadians  into  their  own  culture.  The  British  did 
not  want  a  large  French  cultural  group  in  Acadia 
because  they  feared  that  the  Acadians  would  try  to 
regain  control.  This  was  a  very  real  possibility,  since 
France  still  controlled  large  areas  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
both  part  of  French  territory. 

The  British  had  a  problem,  however.  There  were 
almost  no  British  settlers  in  Acadia.  How  could 
they  absorb  the  Acadians,  when  the  Acadians  were 
the  majority  group  in  the  region?  The  British  decid- 
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ed  to  advertise  for  immigrants,  offering  free  land 
and  supplies.  In  1749,  more  than  3,000  British 
immigrants  arrived  and  built  the  new  settlement  of 
Halifax.  This  first  group  was  followed  by  settlers 
from  New  England  and  also  by  some  German 
immigrants. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  new  settlers  and  the 
Acadians  clashed.  The  settlers  complained  that  all 
the  best  farming  land  was  already  in  use  —  as 
indeed  it  was.  As  pioneers  in  the  region,  the  French- 
speaking  Acadians  had  settled  in  the  most  fertile 
areas.  Many  of  them  farmed  the  rich  marshlands  of 
the  river  valleys.  For  generations,  they  had  been 
hard  at  work  establishing  their  farms.  By  contrast, 
the  British  settlers  often  had  to  clear  forests  before 
they  could  start  farming. 

In  addition,  the  new  settlers  mistrusted  the  Aca¬ 
dians.  The  French  government  in  Quebec  had  sent 
agents  into  the  Acadian  farming  communities  to 
stir  up  anti-British  feeling.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
had  been  building  new  forts  in  their  own  territory. 
They  built  Forts  Beausejour  and  Gaspareau  near 
the  British-French  border.  On  Cape  Breton  Island 
they  built  the  massive  fortress  of  Louisbourg. 

The  British  rulers  became  very  concerned  about 
the  loyalty  of  the  French  cultural  group.  Ever  since 
1713,  they  had  been  trying  to  get  the  Acadians  to 


take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  British  crown.  The 
Acadians  did  not  want  to  do  so.  If  they  swore  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Britain,  they  might  have  to 
fight  for  Britain  against  New  France.  Their  French 
cultural  roots  remained  strong,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  fight  their  own  people.  In  fact,  they  did  not 
want  to  fight  anyone.  They  wanted  to  be  left  in 
peace  to  farm  their  lands. 

This  proved  to  be  impossible.  In  1755,  when 
another  war  was  brewing  between  Britain  and 
France,  the  Acadian  leaders  met  in  Halifax  with 
Lieutenant  Governor  Charles  Lawrence  (who  be¬ 
came  governor  of  the  region  the  following  year). 
Lawrence  said  that  all  Acadians  must  swear  an  oath 
of  loyalty  to  Britain.  The  Acadian  leaders  said  they 
would  do  so  only  if  they  would  not  have  to  fight  for 
Britain.  Lawrence  would  not  agree  to  this.  So  the 
Acadians  refused  the  oath. 

Lawrence’s  reaction  was  extreme.  He  decided  to 
deport  the  Acadians,  to  remove  them  from  their 
homes  and  send  them  to  other  countries.  He  gave 
orders  that  they  were  to  be  rounded  up,  that  their 
homes  were  to  be  burned  and  their  lands  taken. 

Some  Acadians  escaped  into  the  forests.  Others 
fled  to  Prince  Edward  Island  or  to  the  French 
fortress  at  Louisbourg.  They  were  not  safe  there 
either.  In  1758,  27,000  British  soldiers  and  sailors 
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arrived  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Maritimes. 
They  captured  Louisbourg  and  took  over  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  They 
then  deported  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Between 
1755  and  1762,  about  8,000  Acadians  were  deported 
to  English  colonies  in  the  south,  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

The  deportations  often  caused  families,  friends, 
and  lovers  to  be  separated.  Some  members  of  a 
family  might  be  boarded  onto  one  ship,  the  rest 
onto  another.  The  American  poet  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  wrote  a  famous  poem  about  these  tragic 
events,  called  “Evangeline.” 

When  the  wars  ended,  some  of  the  Acadians 
made  their  way  back  to  the  Maritimes,  trekking 
with  their  ox  carts  all  the  way  from  their  places  of 
exile  in  the  south.  They,  along  with  those  who 
escaped  deportation,  are  the  ancestors  of  the  French 
cultural  group  who  live  in  the  Maritimes  today. 

Although  the  British  had  uprooted  them,  the 
Acadians  managed  to  preserve  their  way  of  life. 


In  the  famous  poem  by  Longfellow, 

Evangeline  and  her  fiancb,  Gabriel  (at  left),  were 
separated  during  the  Acadian  deportations. 


The  French  culture 
in  Canada 

By  1760,  the  British  had  defeated  the  French  armies 
in  New  France.  Britain  controlled  a  population  of 
about  70,000  French-speaking  colonists.  This  time 
the  British  rulers  treated  their  new  French  subjects 
differently  from  the  way  they  had  treated  the  Aca¬ 
dians.  They  allowed  the  French  colonists  in  Quebec 
to  retain  their  language,  religion,  and  other  tradi¬ 
tions. 

In  1867,  the  British  created  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  made  both  English  and  French  the 
official  languages  of  the  federal  government  and  its 
courts.  It  also  divided  power  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  provinces.  The  British  allowed 
each  of  the  provinces  to  control  education.  This 
helped  French-speaking  Quebeckers,  or  Quebecois, 
to  preserve  their  language  and  culture  in  a  country 
where  the  majority  spoke  English. 

Today  French  is  the  everyday  language  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  work  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The 
French  culture  is  flourishing.  Quebecois  create 
poetry,  plays,  novels,  music,  and  art  which  reflect 
their  culture.  Their  determination  to  keep  their 
culture  alive  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  main 
developments  in  this  effort. 


1 

1760 

British  forces  conquer  New  France. 

1 

1763 

The  English  allow  the  French  in  Quebec  to 
keep  their  language  and  their  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  They  feel  safe  in  doing  this  because 
they  expect  the  English  Protestants  will  soon 
outnumber  the  French.  The  French  have  been 
developing  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  culture 
over  the  years.  They  now  consider  themselves 
Canadiens  and  are  determined  to  resist  any 
attempts  to  make  them  English. 
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1791 


The  Constitutional  Act  divides  Quebec  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Lower  Canada 
(present-day  Quebec)  becomes  a  centre  of 
French  culture.  Upper  Canada  (present-day 
Ontario)  is  settled  by  British  and  American 
immigrants. 


1812-14 


During  the  War  of  1812,  French  and  British 
Canadians  fight  side  by  side  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 


1834  37 


A  movement  to  get  more  power  for  the  French 
and  to  change  the  system  of  government  leads 
to  the  Rebellion  of  1837. 


1841 


As  a  result  of  the  rebellion,  Britain  makes 
Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Canada  into  one 
single  unit.  The  French  see  this  as  an  attempt 
to  Anglicize  them.  The  British  hope  that  by 
uniting  the  two  Canadas,  the  French  group 
will  gradually  become  a  minority. 


1867 


The  British  parliament  creates  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  making  both  English  and  French 
official  languages  of  the  federal  government 
and  its  courts. 


1914-18 


World  War  I  rages  in  Europe.  Though  some 
French  Canadians  volunteer  for  military  serv¬ 
ice,  many  are  strongly  against  fighting  in  “Brit¬ 
ain’s  war.” 


1950  70 


French-speaking  Canadians  in  Quebec  become 
increasingly  aware  of  their  cultural  identity. 
They  become  more  active  in  support  of  their 
cultural  rights.  This  period  of  time  has  been 
called  the  “Quiet  Revolution.” 


1970 


In  October  of  this  year,  the  Quiet  Revolution 
erupts  in  violence.  Some  Quebecois  believe 
that  separating  from  the  rest  of  Canada  is  the 
only  way  to  ensure  a  strong  French  culture. 
The  FLQ,  a  group  of  Quebec  separatists,  kid¬ 
naps  James  Cross,  a  British  diplomat,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  5.  Five  days  later,  they  kidnap  Pierre 
Laporte,  a  minister  in  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  For  the  first  time  ever  in  peacetime,  the 
federal  government  puts  the  War  Measures 
Act  into  effect.  Hundreds  of  people  are  arrest¬ 
ed.  Laporte’s  body  is  found  on  October  17. 
On  December  3,  Cross  is  released  and  his 
kidnappers  given  safe  conduct  to  Cuba. 
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The  people  of  Quebec  elect  a  separatist  party, 
the  Parti  Quebecois.  Its  leader,  Rene  Levesque, 
becomes  premier  of  Quebec. 

1 
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During  his  election  campaign,  Rene  Levesque 
said  that  he  would  give  full  protection  to  the 
French  language  and  culture.  Since  he  has 
been  premier,  he  and  his  government  have 
passed  a  number  of  laws  to  bring  this  about. 
For  example,  an  immigrant  child  who  knows 
neither  French  nor  English  is  obliged  to  go  to 
a  French-language  school.  Previously,  most 
immigrant  children  in  Quebec  learned  Eng¬ 
lish  rather  than  French.  The  question  of  how 
the  French  maintain  their  culture  in  Canada  is 
still  an  important  issue  today,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  the  future. 
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The  pressure  to  conform 

In  this  chapter,  you  have  looked  at  how  different 
cultural  groups  interacted.  In  the  case  of  the  Beo- 
thuks,  a  whole  culture  disappeared.  In  the  case  of 
the  Acadians,  the  English  removed  the  French  by 
force.  Sometimes  cultures  adapted  to  each  other. 
Occasionally  a  new  culture  emerged,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Metis. 

Whether  the  cultural  groups  we  have  looked  at 
were  majorities  or  minorities,  most  managed  to 
preserve  some  parts  of  their  culture.  This  is  true  of 
both  the  Native  people  and  the  Europeans.  Some 
groups,  such  as  the  French  and  English,  have  felt 
threatened  by  one  another.  Some  groups  have 
thought  other  cultures  to  be  inferior  to  their  own. 
Many  Europeans  felt  this  way  about  the  Native 
people,  and  both  the  French  and  the  British  felt  this 
way  about  each  other. 


The  chart  below  shows  three  possible  results  of 
contact  between  majority  and  minority  groups.  As 
you  study  the  interactions  of  these  groups,  three 
basic  questions  arise:  How  much  of  its  culture 
should  a  group  keep?  To  what  extent  can  a  group 
adapt  to  another  group  without  losing  its  culture? 
In  the  case  of  a  small  minority,  is  there  a  danger  of 
its  culture  disappearing?  Is  there  an  alternative?  Of 
course,  majority  groups  usually  have  the  advantage 
in  that  they  have  more  power  to  keep  their  own 
culture  and  language  alive,  and  to  absorb  other 
groups. 

In  the  following  chapters,  you  will  see  how  cul¬ 
tures  other  than  the  French,  English,  and  Native 
peoples  interacted.  As  you  read,  keep  in  mind  how 
you  think  one  group  should  treat  another  group. 
Think  especially  of  how  majority  groups  should 
treat  minority  groups. 
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Immigration 

before  1945 


/■foday,  there  are  more  than  150  ethnic  groups  in  Canada.  Why  did  people 
from  so  many  different  countries  settle  here?  Why  would  they  want  to 
leave  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  land  of  their  parents  and  grandparents? 
Why  did  they  immigrate  to  Canada,  rather  than  to  another  country? 


Why  immigrate? 


The  reasons  for  immigrating  were  not  always  the 
same  in  every  period  of  settlement.  Nor  were  they 
always  the  same  for  each  group  of  immigrants. 
Immigration  is  often  a  result  of  push-pull  fac- 
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to  leave  their  homelands.  Maybe  they  are  terribly 
poor  and  cannot  provide  for  their  families.  Maybe 
they  have  few  freedoms,  or  they  don’t  like  the  way 
their  country  is  run.  Or  perhaps  life  is  not  too  bad 
but  they  see  a  brighter  future  elsewhere. 

Pull  factors  are  things  which  attract  people  to  a 
particular  country.  These  can  include  the  chance  to 
have  one’s  own  farm  or  to  practise  one’s  own  reli¬ 
gion.  Pull  factors  are  often  the  result  of  a  country’s 
government  deciding  on  a  particular  course  of  action. 
When  a  government  wants  immigrants,  it  often 
offers  free  land  or  other  things  immigrants  might 
want. 

In  this  chapter,  you  will  find  out  about  some  of 
the  push-pull  factors  which  affected  Canada  up  to 
1945.  You  will  learn  why  different  cultural  groups 
came  to  Canada,  and  why  Canada  welcomed  immi¬ 
grants  during  this  period  of  time.  As  you  read  this 
chapter,  try  to  imagine  how  these  people  felt  about 
their  new  home. 


Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  immigrants  came  to 
Canada  by  the  thousand.  What  does  this  picture  tell 
you  about  these  immigrants? 
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Periods  of  settlement 


As  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapters,  the  two  groups 
which  first  came  to  Canada  were  the  French  and 
the  British.  Both  interacted  with  the  Native  cul¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  with  one  another.  For  the  first  150 
years  the  French  culture  was  dominant,  but  by  the 
mid- 1700s  the  British  had  gained  control. 

Even  while  the  French  and  British  were  strug¬ 
gling  for  control  of  Canada,  other  cultural  groups 
were  also  settling  here.  From  the  time  of  the  British 
conquest  of  New  France  until  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  immigrants  arrived  from  many  different 


Immigrants  are  mainly  Irish  and  Scottish. 
Others  continue  to  come  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  Most  settle  in  Upper 
Canada  or  the  Maritimes. 


countries.  The  next  two  pages  outline  many  of  the 
main  immigrant  groups  who  settled  in  Canada  up 
to  1945. 

During  most  of  these  years,  the  government  en¬ 
couraged  immigration  for  three  main  reasons: 
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1845  52 


A  famine  in  Ireland  causes  thousands  of  Irish 
to  seek  a  new  life  in  Canada.  They  form  large 
communities  in  the  cities  of  eastern  Canada. 
Others  become  labourers,  building  Canada’s 
new  railways,  roads,  and  canals. 


The  priest  blesses  Irish  families  who  are  saying 
farewell  to  the  land  they  loved. 


1854-80 


Most  immigrants  are  English,  Scottish,  Ger¬ 
man,  Irish,  and  American.  In  addition,  Chi¬ 
nese  come  to  British  Columbia.  Despite  the 
large  number  of  settlers  arriving,  immigration 
does  not  keep  up  with  the  number  of  people 
leaving  Canada  for  the  United  States. 
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1880-90 


More  Chinese  come  to  work  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  opens  the  prairies  for 
settlement.  British,  German,  and  Scandinavian 
people  come  in  increasing  numbers  from  the 
United  States.  In  British  Columbia,  Japanese 
immigrants  begin  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  fishing  industry. 


/ 

^  Chinese  work  gang  on  railway  construction. 
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1890-1900 

J 

Large-scale  settlement  of  the  prairies  begins. 
The  government  advertises  for  farmers,  at  first 
in  the  United  States  and  Britain,  then  in  west¬ 
ern  and  central  Europe. 


German  immigrants  on  their  way  to  Alberta, 
around  1911. 


1900-14 


Immigration  increases  dramatically.  More 
than  a  million  people  come  from  Britain. 
Another  million  come  from  the  United  States; 
many  of  them  have  Scandinavian  or  German 
ethnic  origins.  Numerous  ethnic  groups  come 
from  Europe,  including  Germans,  Poles, 
Ukrainians,  Dutch,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Jews, 
and  Italians. 


Interior  of  Jewish  immigrant  home,  1913. 


1915-18 


World  War  I  severely  reduces  immigration. 


1919  30 


Immigration  resumes.  Most  people  are  from 
the  same  places  as  those  who  came  before  the 
war.  About  1.5  million  people  come  during 
this  period.  Most  go  to  Ontario,  the  prairies, 
or  British  Columbia. 


1931-39 


The  Great  Depression  throws  millions  of  Cana¬ 
dians  out  of  work.  The  government  shuts  down 
its  immigration  program.  Only  130,000  peo¬ 
ple  come  to  Canada  during  this  period. 


1939-45 


Fewer  people  are  allowed  into  Canada  during 
World  War  II.  Only  about  98,000  people  come 
during  the  war. 
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Immigration 
for  political  reasons 

Until  recently,  a  nation  that  had  a  small  population 
was  often  a  weak  nation,  especially  if  it  had  large 
areas  of  territory  to  defend.  During  Canada’s  early 
history,  when  France  and  Britain  were  competing 
for  control  of  North  America,  both  nations  encour¬ 
aged  immigrants.  Large  numbers  of  French  people 
came  to  live  in  New  France.  Even  larger  numbers 


of  British  settled  in  the  American  colonies.  The  fact 
that  there  were  more  British  than  French  in  North 
America  as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Britain  was  able  to  take  over  the  territory  held  by 
the  French  in  Canada. 

After  the  British  conquest,  the  British  continued 
to  encourage  immigration.  Since  they  wanted  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  establishing  the  British 
culture  in  the  area,  they  were  glad  to  welcome  the 
Loyalists  in  the  1770s. 


THE  LOYALISTS 


T he  Loyalists  were  settlers  from  the  A  merican  colo¬ 
nies.  Most  were  of  British  origin  and  most  felt  a 
strong  loyalty  to  Britain.  Many  had  fought  for  the 
British  during  the  American  Revolutionary  War  of 
1775-83.  After  the  war,  when  the  American  colo¬ 
nies  gained  their  independence,  the  Loyalists  moved 
north  to  colonies  that  were  still  British. 

Since  the  Loyalists  felt  so  strongly  about  being 
British,  they  established  a  strong  British  culture 
wherever  they  settled.  They  continued  to  keep  up 
British  traditions  and  British  festivals.  They  also 


maintained  the  British  culture  in  less  conscious  ways, 
simply  by  doing  things  in  the  manner  they  had 
always  done  them. 

A  t  first,  many  of  them  settled  in  the  Maritime 
colonies.  There  is  still  a  strong  Loyalist  element  in 
the  Maritimes,  and  several  cities  have  Loyalist 
Days  celebrations  each  year  (as  well  as  Acadian 
festivals).  Not  all  Loyalists  went  to  the  Maritimes. 
When  Upper  Canada  was  founded  in  1 791,  many 
of  them  moved  there.  They  formed  the  basis  of  the 
English-speaking  community  of  today’s  Ontario. 


By  remaining  loyal  to  the  British,  most  Loyalists 
lost  everything  —  homes,  farms,  and  personal 
possessions.  The  British  government  rewarded 
them  for  their  loyalty  by  giving  them  land.  The  land 
was  divided  into  lots  and  numbered.  Pieces  of 


paper  with  corresponding  numbers  were  placed  in 
a  hat.  Each  Loyalist  drew  a  slip  of  paper  from  the 
hat.  The  number  on  the  paper  indicated  which  lot 
that  person  received. 
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By  the  1790s,  there  was  a  new  power  in  North 
America  —  the  United  States.  The  Americans  had 
just  fought  a  war  of  independence  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  many  of  them  were  strongly  anti-British. 
Even  more  to  the  point,  many  Americans  believed 
that  Canada  should  be  made  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  1812  they  invaded  Canada.  They  thought 
that  the  French  population  would  join  them  and 
turn  against  the  British.  But  French,  British,  and 
Indians  all  joined  forces  to  stop  the  invaders.  The 
invasion  created  a  reason  for  these  groups  to  feel 
‘Canadian’  rather  than  just  French  or  British  or 
Native  Indian. 


The  War  of  1812  showed  that  the  United  States 
was  a  very  real  threat  to  Canada’s  existence.  It  had  a 
much  larger  population  than  Canada.  The  sooner 
Canada  increased  its  population,  the  better,  so  the 
government  began  vigorous  efforts  to  attract  settlers. 
During  the  next  half-century,  more  than  a  million 
immigrants  came  to  Canada;  most  were  from  the 
British  Isles.  They  settled  in  eastern  Canada,  mainly 
in  what  is  now  Ontario.  This  greatly  increased  the 
political  security  of  eastern  Canada. 

As  far  west  as  the  Rockies,  there  was  only  one 
large  settlement  —  the  Red  River  Settlement.  This 
made  the  government  anxious  about  the  security  of 
the  West.  This  huge  region  was  owned  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  guarded  it  for  its 
fur  trade  value.  As  a  result,  the  area  was  very  thinly 
populated. 

The  government  wanted  to  make  this  area  part  of 
Canada  and  to  settle  it  with  larger  numbers  of 
people.  In  1870,  the  federal  government  bought 
this  territory  in  the  Northwest  from  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company. 

Encouraging  settlers  to  the  Northwest  was  not 
easy.  The  people  who  were  most  likely  to  move  in 
were  the  Americans.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  come 


across  the  border,  and  some  did.  Canadians,  on  the 
other  hand,  faced  a  long  and  difficult  journey  if  they 
wanted  to  settle  in  the  West.  Clearly,  if  Canada 
wanted  to  keep  the  prairies  Canadian,  the  region 
had  to  be  settled  by  Canadians  as  soon  as  possible. 
During  the  1880s,  the  government  decided  to  build 
a  railway  that  could  take  settlers  to  the  West.  Soon 
after  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
the  government  launched  a  huge  immigration  pro¬ 
gram  to  fill  the  prairies  with  settlers. 

The  government  had  turned  to  immigration  as  a 
way  of  increasing  the  population  to  make  Canada 
secure.  Yet  one  big  problem  remained.  Although 
immigrants  came  to  Canada  by  the  thousand,  they 
also  left  by  the  thousand.  About  half  the  immigrants 
who  came  to  Canada  later  moved  on  to  the  United 
States,  looking  for  jobs  and  land  not  available  in 
Canada. 

In  addition,  people  who  were  Canadian-born 
also  moved  to  the  United  States.  French  Canadians 
from  Quebec  went  to  the  New  England  states  to 
look  for  work.  So  did  Maritimers.  Others  went  to 
start  farms.  During  some  periods,  there  were  actu¬ 
ally  more  people  leaving  Canada  than  arriving.  As  a 
result,  the  population  did  not  increase  very  rapidly. 

In  1870,  there  were  about  3.5  million  people  in 
Canada.  Twenty  years  later,  the  population  had 
increased  by  less  than  one  million.  It  was  only  after 
1896  that  the  population  began  to  rise  dramatically, 
with  most  immigrants  staying  in  Canada.  This  was 
mainly  because  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
prairies. 

Immigration 

for  economic  reasons 

Every  nation  needs  people  to  produce  goods  and 
services.  Industrial  workers  are  needed  to  work  in 
the  factories.  Labourers  are  needed  to  build  rail¬ 
ways,  roads,  and  canals.  Farmers  are  needed  to 
grow  food.  A  nation  may  own  vast  areas  of  territory, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  prosper  unless  the  resources  are 
developed. 

Canada’s  largest  resource  was  land,  but  only  a 
small  part  of  the  land  was  developed  in  the  early 
years.  The  French  had  too  small  a  population  to 
settle  the  whole  of  New  France.  They  settled  mainly 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  Acadia.  When  the 
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British  gained  control  of  Canada  in  the  1760s,  they 
wanted  to  turn  much  of  the  territory  into  farmland. 
During  the  early  1800s,  they  came  up  with  a  number 
of  schemes  to  lure  pioneer  farmers  to  this  part  of 
Canada. 

By  the  1860s,  most  of  the  good  farming  land  in 
eastern  Canada  had  been  cleared  and  occupied. 
This  was  why  people  were  moving  to  the  United 
States,  where  good  farmland  was  still  available.  The 
purchase  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  territories 
opened  up  a  new  frontier  in  Canada.  There  were 
not  enough  Canadians  to  settle  all  this  land,  so  again 
the  government  looked  for  immigrants. 

In  1896,  Clifford  Sifton  became  the  minister 
responsible  for  immigration  in  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment.  He  launched  a  big  campaign  to  settle  the 
West.  Here  is  how  he  described  his  efforts  to  find 
suitable  immigrants: 

In  those  days,  settlers  were  sought  from  three  sources: 
one  was  the  United  States.  The  American  settlers  did 
not  need  sifting;  they  were  of  the  finest  quality  and  the 
most  desirable  settlers.  In  Great  Britain,  we  confined 
our  efforts  very  largely  to  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  result  was  that  we  got  a  fairly  steady 
stream  of  people  from  the  north  of  England  and  from 
Scotland.  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  continent  —  where  the  great  emi¬ 
grating  centre  was  Hamburg.  If  one  should  examine 
twenty  people  who  turn  up  at  Hamburg  to  emigrate,  he 
might  find  one  escaped  murderer,  three  or  four  wasters 
and  ne’er-do-wells,  some  very  poor  shopkeepers,  arti¬ 
sans,  or  labourers,  and  there  might  be  one  or  two  stout, 
hearty  peasants  in  sheep-skin  coats.  Obviously,  the 
peasants  are  the  men  that  are  wanted  here. 

We  made  arrangements  with  the  booking  agencies  in 
Hamburg  under  which  we  winnowed  out  the  flood  of 
people,  picked  out  the  agriculturalists  and  peasants, 
and  sent  them  to  Canada,  sending  nobody  else.  We 
paid  the  agents  S5  per  head  for  the  farmers  and  $2  per 
head  for  the  other  members  of  the  family  ....  There 
was  not  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  people  we  got 
from  Hamburg  who  were  not  agriculturalists. 

Although  Sifton  was  chiefly  interested  in  farmers, 
his  immigration  program  also  attracted  people  with 
other  skills.  It  brought  many  different  ethnic  groups 
to  Canada.  Right  up  to  the  early  1930s,  immigrants 
from  many  different  cultures  poured  into  Canada. 
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Immigration  What  attracted 

for  cultural  reasons  immigrants  to  Canada? 


When  Britain  first  gained  possession  of  Canada,  the 
French  culture  was  dominant.  As  we  saw  in  the  last 
chapter,  there  were  hardly  any  British  settlers.  This 
made  the  British  insecure.  If  the  French  culture 
remained  dominant,  the  French  might  try  to  win 
back  their  territory'. 

For  this  reason  the  government  encouraged 
Anglophone  immigrants  and  discouraged  Franco¬ 
phone  immigrants.  The  aim  was  to  build  up  the 
number  of  English-speaking  settlers  until  the  Brit¬ 
ish  became  a  majority  group.  The  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  encourage  Anglophone  settlers  long  after 
this  was  necessary  for  security  reasons. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  very  few  Franco¬ 
phone  immigrants  to  Canada.  The  French  Canadian 
population  has  grown  almost  entirely  by  natural 
increase.  By  contrast,  the  Anglophone  population 
has  grown  by  the  arrival  of  millions  of  immigrants, 
as  well  as  by  people  having  children. 

The  government  also  welcomed  settlers  from  the 
United  States.  The  Americans  appeared  to  be  part 
of  the  British  culture.  They  spoke  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  Many  were  of  British  origin.  They  could  be 
expected  to  “fit  in,”  especially  as  they  too  were 
North  Americans. 

When  Clifford  Sifton  launched  his  big  immigra¬ 
tion  drive  throughout  Europe,  many  British  Cana¬ 
dians  protested  strongly.  They  said  the  immigrants 
would  not  fit  in  with  the  Canadian  way  of  life. 
There  was  a  great  outcry  against  these  settlers  “in 
sheepskin  coats”  who  came  from  such  a  different 
background  and  could  not  speak  English. 

Eventually,  most  of  the  immigrants  became  part 
of  the  English-speaking  community.  Only  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  immigrants  joined  the  French-speaking  com¬ 
munity. 

Even  though  most  immigrants  learned  to  speak 
English  or  French,  they  did  not  abandon  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  homelands.  The  government’s  main 
reasons  for  immigration  had  been  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic:  to  populate  and  develop  the  prairies.  The 
results  were  political,  economic,  and  cultural.  No 
longer  did  immigrants  come  from  a  small  selection 
of  countries.  Almost  every  ethnic  group  in  Europe 
was  helping  to  build  Canada.  Canada  was  becom¬ 
ing  a  multicultural  country. 


We  have  seen  why  Canada  welcomed  immigrants, 
but  why  did  immigrants  want  to  come  to  Canada? 
Other  countries  had  milder  climates.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  were  nearer  the  immigrants’  homelands.  Other 
countries  were  more  like  the  immigrants’  home¬ 
lands.  What  kind  of  pull  factors  would  draw  people 
to  a  faraway  country  that  had  a  different  culture  and 
a  harsher  climate? 

Advertising 

People  heard  about  Canada.  Clifford  Sifton  organ¬ 
ized  a  massive  advertising  campaign  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  to'tell  farmers  about  how  good  life 
could  be  in  Canada.  The  government  also  paid 
agents  to  go  into  farming  areas  and  talk  to  the 
people  about  Canada.  If  farmers  were  interested  in 
immigrating,  then  these  agents  helped  arrange  for 
them  to  come  to  Canada. 


The  government  had  often  promised  settlers  inex¬ 
pensive  land  if  they  would  immigrate  to  Ontario  or 
the  Maritimes.  From  1872  on,  the  government 
offered  free  land  in  the  West  to  families  who  would 
farm  it. 

Jobs _ 

In  many  countries  of  Europe  it  was  difficult  to  get 
work.  People  felt  they  could  do  better  in  Canada. 
The  Homeniuks,  a  family  from  Ukraine,  immi¬ 
grated  for  this  reason.  Mrs.  Homeniuk  explains. 

My  father  went  to  Canada  by  himself  at  first.  He 
worked  in  the  mines.  He  made  a  lot  more  money  there 
than  he  ever  did  in  the  old  country,  so  he  decided  the 
whole  family  would  moz'e  to  Canada. 
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1VANPYLYPIW 


Political  and  religious  freedom 

Many  immigrants  saw  Canada  as  a  place  where 
they  would  be  free  to  practise  their  religion.  Jews 
who  were  being  persecuted  in  eastern  Europe  came 
to  Canada  for  this  reason.  So  did  the  Doukhobors 
who  were  being  persecuted  in  Russia. 

Other  groups  came  because  they  would  have 
political  freedom  in  Canada.  For  instance,  in 
Ukraine,  people  were  forced  to  join  armies  of  for¬ 
eign  powers  to  whom  they  felt  no  loyalty. 

Friends  and  relations 

Many  immigrants  came  to  Canada  because  they 
knew  of  people  who  had  already  come  here.  A 
father,  for  instance,  might  be  getting  letters  from 
his  daughter  telling  him  how  much  better  life  was 
in  Canada.  Or  perhaps  a  neighbour  might  have 
immigrated  to  Canada. 

People  felt  more  secure  about  immigrating  when 
they  knew  that  they  would  have  friends  to  welcome 
them  in  the  new  land.  People  of  their  own  ethnic 
background  would  be  near  at  hand  to  help  them  get 


Ivan  Pylypiw  immigrated  to  Canada  because  he 
heard  about  the  country  from  others.  He  and  his 
friend  Vasyl  Eleniak  were  the  first  Ukrainians  to 
settle  in  Canada.  They  came  in  1891.  Later, 
Pylypiw  wrote  an  account  of  how  and  why  he  came 
to  Canada: 

Our  teacher  used  to  talk  about  America  and 
Canada.  Later  I  heard  more  from  Germans  who 
had  relatives  over  there.  A  lot  of  people  from  our 
village  worked  on  log  floats,  and  there  people 
used  to  talk  about  Canada. 

“Do  you  have  your  relatives'  address?”  I 
asked  one  German.  He  said  he  did.  I  wrote  them 
a  letter.  In  their  answer,  they  said,  “Leave  all  of 
your  troubles  and  come  here.  ” 

I  sold  a  pair  of  horses  and  oxen  to  get  money 
for  the  trip.  But  that  still  wasn  ’t  enough,  so  I  sold 
a  piece  of  land  too ....  I  went  to  the  village  office 
to  get  a  passport.  I  had  them  write  out  the 
passport  for  the  whole  family,  including  my  wife 
and  three  children,  but  I  went  alone  .  .  .  with 
Vasyl  Eleniak .... 


Eleniak  and  I  went  to  Hamburg,  and  there  an 
agent  put  us  aboard  a  ship  that  was  going  across 
the  ocean.  We  rode  for  22  days.  The  ship  crossed 
the  ocean,  then  went  up  a  big  river  to  a  large  city 
—  Montreal.  We  got  off  the  ship  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  boarded  a  train  and  set 
out  across  Canada.  The  trip  was  very  long.  For 
two-and-a-half  days  we  went  through  rock,  for¬ 
est,  lakes  and  barren  plains  ....  Finally,  we 
arrived  at  some  little  town  with  wooden  build¬ 


ings.  A  t  the  station  some  officials  who  spoke  our 
language  told  us  to  get  off.  We  were  in  Winnipeg. 

Pylypiw  soon  returned  to  Ukraine  to  get  his  family. 

His  arrival  home  proved  to  be  a  strong  pull  factor  in 

bringing  others  to  Canada: 

People  kept  asking  me  where  I  had  been  and  what 
I  saw.  I  told  them  all  about  Canada  and  said  to 
them  all,  run,  run  from  here.  Here  you  don ’t 
have  anything.  There  you'll  have  free  land  and 
you'll  be  your  own  masters.  The  people  didn't 
understand  that  across  the  ocean  there  could  be  a 
free  land  without  any  masters.  They  listened  to 
all  I  told  them  and  were  amazed.  Rumours  started 
going  around  the  village  that  a  man  had  come 
back  from  God  knows  where  and  wants  to  lead 
the  people  to  some  kind  of  America.  Twelve 
families  got  together,  ready  to  go  ...  .  They 
sold  off  their  land  and  got  their  passports  in 
order.  I  helped  them  to  make  arrangements  and 
they  paid  me  a  little  for  my  help.  I  set  out  for 
Canada  with  my  wife  and  our  four  children.  We 
left  in  the  spring  of  1893. 


What  made  people  want  to 
leave  their  homelands? 

Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  your  family  decided 
to  settle  in  a  faraway  country.  How  would  you  feel 
about  leaving  your  friends  and  saying  goodbye  to 
everything  that  was  familiar  to  you? 

Even  if  Canada  sounded  like  a  wonderful  place, 
why  did  people  want  to  pack  up  and  leave  home?  It 
was  a  very  big  step  to  take.  Ivan  Pylypiw  had 
returned  to  Ukraine  to  collect  his  family,  but  most 
immigrants  never  saw  their  homeland  again.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  travel  was  a  hardship,  not  a 
pleasure.  There  were  no  planes  to  speed  people 
across  the  Atlantic  for  family  visits. 

The  journey  itself  was  enough  to  discourage 
people  from  coming  to  Canada.  In  peak  periods  of 
immigration,  the  ships  were  desperately  overcrowd¬ 
ed.  During  the  1 840s,  when  thousands  of  Irish  were 
immigrating,  some  small  sailing  ships  carried  as 
many  as  500  passengers.  With  so  many  people  on 
board,  conditions  were  very  unhealthy.  Here’s  how 
one  passenger  described  the  conditions. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  induce  the  passengers  to 
sweep  the  decks  after  their  meals  or  to  be  decent  in 
respect  to  the  common  wants  of  nature.  In  many  cases, 
in  bad  weather,  they  would  not  go  on  deck.  Their 
health  suffered  so  much  that  their  strength  was  done, 
and  they  had  not  the  power  to  help  themselves.  Hence 
the  between-decks  were  like  a  loathsome  dungeon. 
When  the  hatchways  were  opened  under  which  the 
people  were  stowed,  the  steam  rose  and  the  stench  was 
like  that  from  a  pen  of  pigs.  The  few  beds  they  had 
were  in  a  dreadful  state,  for  the  straw,  once  wet  with 
sea  water,  soon  rotted,  besides  which  they  used  the 
between-decks  for  all  sorts  of filthy  purposes  .  .  .  . 

Our  water  for  some  time  past  has  been  very  bad. 
When  it  was  drawn  out  of  the  casks  it  was  no  clearer 
than  that  of  a  dirty  kennel  after  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain;  its  appearance  alone  was  sufficient  to  sicken  one. 
But  its  dirty  appearance  was  not  its  worst  quality.  It 
had  such  a  rancid  smell  that  to  be  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  enough  to  turn  one 's  stomach;  judge  then 
what  its  taste  must  have  been  .  .  .  .  The  stink  it  emit¬ 
ted  was  intolerable  .... 

A  little  child  who  was  playing  with  her  companions 
suddenly  fell  down,  and  for  some  time  was  sunk  in  a 
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death-like  torpor,  from  which,  when  she  awoke,  she 
commenced  to  scream  violently  and  writhe  in  convul¬ 
sive  agony.  A  poor  woman  who  was  warming  a  drink 
at  the  fire  for  her  husband,  also  dropped  down  quite 
senseless  and  was  borne  to  her  berth  .... 

The  first  symptom  was  generally  reeling  in  the  head, 
followed  by  a  swelling  pain,  as  if  the  head  was  going  to 
burst.  Next  came  excruciating  pains  in  the  bones,  and 
then  a  swelling  of  the  limbs,  commencing  with  the  feet, 
in  some  cases  ascending  the  body  and  again  descending 
before  it  reaches  the  head,  stopping  at  the  throat.  The 
period  of  each  stage  varied  in  different  patients.  The 
moaning  and  raving  of  the  patients  kept  me  awake 
nearly  all  night.  It  made  my  heart  bleed  to  listen  to  the 
cries  of  “Water,  for  God's  sake  some  water!” 


Why  would  people  be  prepared  to  face  such 
terrible  conditions?  The  answer  was  that  conditions 
were  even  worse  at  home.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  different  reasons  why  different  ethnic  groups 
wanted  to  leave  their  homelands,  but  two  of  the 
most  common  reasons  were  poverty  and  oppression. 

Poverty  did  not  simply  mean  being  short  of 
money.  It  meant  being  so  poor  that  you  could 
barely  keep  alive.  It  meant  watching  your  children 
die  of  starvation  and  disease.  Oppression  often  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  same  thing.  In  some  countries,  the 
dominant  cultural  group  held  all  the  wealth.  This 
was  true  in  Ireland. 


THE  POT  A  TO  FAMINE  IN  IRELAND 


Irish  tenant  farmers 
being  turned  off  their  land. 


For  centuries,  the  British  had  held  political  control 
in  Ireland.  They  had  tried  to  impose  their  own 
culture  there,  including  their  Protestant  religion. 
Although  Irish  Catholics  were  the  majority  group, 
they  had  very  few  privileges.  Most  of  the  landlords 
were  Protestants,  and  many  were  British. 

There  were  about  8  million  Irish  by  1840  and 
nearly  all  were  poor  tenant  farmers.  Since  the 
1820s,  some  of  the  Protestants  had  been  immigrat¬ 
ing  to  Canada,  attracted  by  offers  of  cheap  land. 
Catholic  Irish  preferred  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  because  they  wanted  to  be  free  of 
British  control.  But  in  the  mid-1840s,  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants  came  to  Canada  in  large 
numbers. 

In  Ireland,  the  main  source  of  food  was  potatoes. 
In  1845  a  disease  struck  the  potato  crop  and  there 
was  soon  famine  throughout  the  country.  The  dis¬ 
ease  struck  again  the  following  year,  and  again  and 
again. 


The  poorest  Irish  were  in  a  desperate  position. 
They  had  nothing  to  eat  and  no  money  for  rent  and 
taxes.  When  they  could  not  pay  the  rent,  the  land¬ 
lords  turned  them  off  the  land.  Meantime,  many 
were  dying  of  hunger.  At  least  a  million  and  a  half 
Irish  died  of  starvation  and  disease  between  1846 
and  1852. 

Many  of  the  Irish  decided  to  leave  their  home¬ 
land.  More  than  one  million  left  between  1846  and 
1852.  During  these  years,  about  400, 000  Irish  came 
through  the  port  of  Quebec  alone.  Since  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Irish  were  Catholics,  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
immigrants  were  Catholics.  They  harboured  a  great 
hatred  for  the  British,  and  many  of  them  later  went 
to  live  in  the  United  States.  While  some  of  the 
Catholics  remained,  it  was  mostly  Protestant  Irish 
who  settled  in  Canada.  By  1871,  24  per  cent  of  all 
Canadians  were  of  Irish  origin.  This  made  the  Irish 
the  second-largest  ethnic  group  after  the  French. 
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Until  the  late  1800s,  many  immigrants  faced  dreadful  conditions  during  the  voyage  to  Canada.  During  1847  alone, 
at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  Irish  immigrants  died  of  disease  during  the  trip. 


Poverty  was  also  a  factor  in  causing  people  to  leave 
Ukraine.  So  was  political  oppression.  Some  Ukrain¬ 
ian  immigrants  describe  the  conditions  they  left 
behind. 

Mrs.  Kowalchuk:  The  army  was  the  worst  thing. 
At  21  every  man  had  to  go  into  the  Austrian  army  for 
three  years.  Even  after  that,  he  had  to  go  back  every 
year  for  a  few  weeks.  My  father  was  away  a  lot  of  the 
time  because  of  that.  My  mother  was  so  sick  of  that 
army  she  talked  my  father  into  coming  to  Canada. 


Ukrainian  settlers  in  Quebec,  enroute  to  Alberta, 
around  1911. 


Father  Basil:  The  conditions  in  Ukraine  were  terri¬ 
ble  at  that  time.  My  father  had  seven  children.  He  had 
five  acres  of  land.  How  was  he  going  to  divide  up  that 
land  among  his  children?  It  was  the  hunger  for  land 
and  wood  that  drove  people  to  Canada.  Wood  was  so 
scarce,  people  had  to  divide  matches  into  two  or  even 
four  pieces  before  using  them. 

Mike  Novakowsky:  My  parents  weren  ’t  as  poor  as 
some.  They  had  tzvelve  acres  of  land.  Both  my  parents 
could  read  and  write,  although  they  didn  ’t  have  much 
education.  My  father  was  involved  with  politics.  He 
was  a  radical.  They  came  here  to  have  the  freedom 
they  would  never  have  had  at  home. 
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Immigration  trends 
(1900-1945) 

Until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  August  1914, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  continued  to 
come  from  many  different  countries.  Among  them 
were  Scandinavian  and  German  ethnic  groups  who 
came  north  from  the  United  States.  The  British 
continued  to  come  in  large  numbers.  So  did  many 
immigrants  from  continental  Europe.  These  includ¬ 
ed  Ukrainians,  Germans,  Poles,  Dutch,  Norwe¬ 
gians,  Swedes,  Jews,  and  Italians.  They  greatly 
added  to  Canada’s  cultural  mix.  Though  there  was 
little  immigration  during  the  war  years,  the  numbers 
soon  began  to  rise  again  after  the  war. 

In  1929  the  Great  Depression  began.  Thousands 
of  Canadian  businesses  closed,  throwing  millions  of 
people  out  of  work.  Faced  with  massive  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  government  shut  down  its  immigration 
program.  Not  until  the  end  of  World  War  II  in 
1945  did  people  again  begin  to  come  to  Canada  in 
large  numbers. 

Nevertheless,  a  great  variety  of  ethnic  groups 
had  already  settled  in  Canada,  as  the  table  below 
shows. 


Canada  in  1945  had  a  far  greater  cultural  mix 
than  it  had  had  a  century  earlier.  Yet  this  was  not 
true  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  as  shown  in  the  chart 
below.  Immigrants  were  attracted  to  some  regions 
more  than  others.  They  went  to  places  where  they 
could  get  land  or  jobs. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  look  at  how 
these  new  groups  which  came  to  Canada  interacted 
with  one  another,  and  how  they  maintained  their 
cultural  identities. 


Percentage  of  Foreign-Born  Population 
in  Selected  Cities,  1941 

Saint  John,  N.B. 

7.5 

Halifax 

11.7 

Quebec  City 

2.1 

Montreal 

13.9 

Ottawa 

12.5 

Toronto 

31.4 

Hamilton 

31.0 

Winnipeg 

34.9 

Calgary 

35.1 

Edmonton 

32.0 

Vancouver 

39.0 

Source:  Immigration  and  Population  Statistics.  Department  ot  Manpower  and  Immigration. 
(Ottawa  Information  Canada,  1974).  p,  1 7 

Ethnic  Origin  of  Canada's  Population* 

ETHNIC 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION 

GROUP 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

British  Isles 

57.0 

55.5 

55.4 

51.9 

49.7 

French 

30.7 

28.6 

27.9 

28.2 

30.3 

Austrian 

0.2 

0.6 

1.2 

0.5 

0.3 

German 

5.8 

5.6 

3.4 

4.6 

4.0 

Greek 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Hungarian 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

Italian 

0.2 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

Jewish 

0.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Netherlands 

0.6 

0.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.8 

Polish 

0.1 

0.5 

0.6 

1.4 

1.5 

Russian 

0.4 

0.6 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

Scandinavian 

0.6 

1.6 

1.9 

2.2 

2.1 

Ukrainian 

0.1 

1.0 

1.2 

2.2 

2.7 

Other  European 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

Chinese/Japanese 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

Other  Asian 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Native  Indian  and  Inuit 

2.4 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

“Other”  and  "Not  Stated” 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

TOTAL  (Rounded  off) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source  Canada  Uiban  Trends  National  Peispectn/e  Volume  1  By  permission  ot  Ministry  ol  State  tor  Urban  Affairs  and  Copp  Clark  Publishing  (Toronto  Oxlord  1977) 

'Excluding  Newfoundland 
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Adjusting  to 
One  Another 


Wr7e  saw  in  the  last  chapter  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
/ century,  a  great  variety  of  ethnic  groups  came  to  Canada.  Did  they  all 
try  to  keep  their  traditions?  Did  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so? 
How  did  other  Canadians  feel  about  these  new  Canadians?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  we  look  at  in  this  chapter.  They  will  show  us  how  different 
groups  of  people  treated  each  other  in  the  past. 


How  were 

Native  cultures  affected? 

Today’s  Native  people  have  a  strong  sense  of  iden¬ 
tity  and  are  working  hard  to  maintain  their  culture. 
This  is  not  only  because  they  are  proud  of  their 
cultural  traditions.  They  also  know  that  a  minority 
group  can  lose  important  traditions,  especially  when 
the  majority  group  has  different  values  and  customs. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  settlers  who  came  to  Can¬ 
ada  brought  with  them  their  own  languages  and 
traditions,  and  their  own  ways  of  doing  things. 
While  often  they  came  to  escape  the  problems  of 
their  homelands,  mostly  they  came  for  free  or  cheap 
land.  The  land  they  were  given  belonged  to  the 
Indians.  Bit  by  bit,  this  land  was  taken  from  the 
Native  peoples  and  they  could  do  little  to  prevent  it. 

In  Quebec,  the  Maritimes,  and  most  of  British 
Columbia,  the  government  did  not  bargain  for  the 
land  before  moving  settlers  onto  it.  In  Ontario,  the 
government  made  a  small  payment  in  goods  or  cash 


The  signing  of  the  Manitoba  Treaty,  1873. 


for  Native  land.  From  northern  Ontario  to  the 
Rockies,  the  lands  were  acquired  by  written  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  government  and  the  tribes  who 
lived  in  the  area. 

The  map  on  the  next  page  shows  the  treaty  areas. 
As  you  can  see,  there  are  large  parts  of  Canada 
which  were  not  taken  over  by  written  agreement. 
The  Native  groups  in  many  parts  of  the  country  feel 
that  they  still  own  the  land,  for  they  either  never 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  government,  or  feel 
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that  the  government  did  not  honour  the  agreement. 
Native  land  claims  are  an  important  issue  in  Can¬ 
ada  today. 

Those  Indians  who  signed  treaties  gave  up  vast 
tracts  of  land  which  they  had  controlled  for  centu¬ 
ries.  In  return,  the  government  set  aside  reserves 
for  them  to  live  on.  The  reserves  were  far  smaller 
than  the  Indians’  former  territories.  On  average, 
about  one  square  kilometre  was  allowed  for  every 
two  people.  The  Indians  were  expected  to  live  on 
this  land  and  support  themselves  by  farming  or 
ranching.  However,  they  were  guaranteed  the  right 
to  hunt  or  fish  on  their  former  lands,  provided  they 
did  not  interfere  with  settlers. 

The  government  also  made  a  payment  of  $5  a 
year  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  lived  on 
a  reserve.  Chiefs  would  receive  larger  payments. 
The  government  agreed  to  provide  schools  for  the 
children,  instructors  for  those  who  wanted  to  take 
up  farming,  and  food  in  times  of  famine. 


Many  of  the  Indian  leaders  who  signed  the  trea¬ 
ties  felt  that  they  were  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation.  They  could  see  some  immediate  benefits 
from  the  agreements:  they  would  have  food,  they 
would  be  able  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  their  culture  alive.  Later,  the  govern¬ 
ment  decided  that  all  Indians  should  stay  on  their 
reserves.  The  Indian  people  objected,  as  this  would 
take  away  their  rights  to  hunt  and  fish. 

Missionaires  and  other  Europeans  moved  onto 
the  reserves  to  build  churches  and  to  run  the 
schools.  These  were  often  residential  schools,  where 
the  children  lived  together,  separated  from  their 
families.  The  missionaries  tried  to  make  the  Indians 
follow  the  Christian  religion.  Most  forbade  tradi¬ 
tional  ceremonies  on  the  reserves,  especially  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies.  They  taught  the  children  English 
and  punished  those  who  spoke  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guages.  In  these  ways,  they  turned  the  Native  peo¬ 
ple  away  from  their  own  culture. 
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BANNING  THE  POTLA  TCH 


T he  potlatch  was  a  Coast  Indian  ceremony,  during 
which  large  quantities  of  goods  were  given  away. 
T he  more  goods  a  person  gave  away,  the  greater  his 
prestige.  Often  a  potlatch  lasted  several  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  host  gave  away  great  amounts  of 
cloth,  blankets,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  items  to 
his  invited  guests.  Sometimes  he  gave  away  all  he 
possessed.  This  brought  him  great  standing  in  the 
community,  putting  many  people  in  his  debt.  When 
his  guests  later  gave  a  potlatch  themselves,  they 
would  be  likely  to  give  him  the  most  lavish  presents. 

The  potlatch  played  a  central  role  in  Coast 
Indian  society: 

•  It  determined  rank  among  individuals  and  tribes. 

•  It  meant  that  even  the  weakest  and  poorest  in  the 
community  were  well  taken  care  of. 

•  It  provided  an  alternative  to  wars  between  tribes, 


Totem  pole  in  Thunderbird  Park,  Victoria. 


since  rank  could  be  determined  in  a  peaceable 


manner. 

•  It  served  in  some  nations  as  a  ceremony  to  install 
a  new  chief,  to  confirm  the  status  of  a  chief,  to 
accompany  the  raising  of  a  totem  pole,  and  for 
special  occasions. 

•  It  was  used  to  restore  the  honour  of  a  chief  who 
had  suffered  an  indignity. 

The  missionaries  and  Indian  agents  who  worked 
among  the  Indians  in  British  Columbia  did  not 
understand  the  nature  or  importance  of  the  potlatch. 
To  them,  it  was  not  a  Christian  ceremony,  and  it 
offended  their  own  values  of  thrift.  They  pressed  the 
government  to  ban  the  potlatch.  On  April  19,  1884, 
the  federal  government  changed  the  Indian  Act  of 
1880  as  follows: 

Every  Indian  or  other  person  zvho  engages  in  or 
assists  in  celebrating  the  Indian  festival  known  as 
the  “ Potlatch  ”  or  in  the  Indian  dance  known  as 
the  “Tamanazvas”  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  six  nor  less  than  two  months ;  .  .  . 
and  any  Indian  or  other  person  who  encourages, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  an  Indian  or  Indians 
to  get  up  such  a  festival  or  dance,  or  to  celebrate 
the  same,  or  who  shall  assist  in  the  celebration  of 
the  same  is  guilty  of  a  like  offence  and  shall  be 

liable  to  the  same 
punishment. 

The  Potlatch 
Law,  as  it  came 
to  be  called, 
remained  in 
force  until  1951. 


The  West  Coast 
tribes  excelled 
in  the  field  of  art. 
This  Kwakiutl  wolf 
mask  is  a  fine 
example. 
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GABRIEL  DUMONT  AND  THE  METIS 


Gabriel  Dumont  was  a  man  of  the  prairies,  a  leader 
of  the  Great  Metis  Buffalo  Hunts,  a  farmer,  and  a 
man  who  cared  for  his  people.  During  the  battles 
which  the  Metis  fought  in  making  their  last  stand  as 
a  nation,  he  also  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  soldier. 
Dumont  was  bom  in  1837  near  St.  Boniface,  Mani¬ 
toba  into  a  Metis  family  of  French  and  Sarcee 
Indian  background.  In  1840  they  moved  to  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  settled  near  Batoche.  As  a  young  boy, 
Gabriel  became  a  skilled  hunter,  fisherman,  canoe- 


Gabriel  Dumont 
spoke  five  Indian 
languages  as  well 
as  French. 


ist,  and  rider.  He  often  went  along  on  the  hunts  and 
became  an  excellent  guide.  He  could  speak  five 
Indian  languages  as  well  as  French,  his  native 
tongue. 

By  1872,  Gabriel  Dumont,  as  a  married  man, 
had  joined  his  fellow  Metis  in  settling  down  to  a  less 
nomadic  life  in  the  Batoche-St.  Laurent  area.  He 
farmed,  ran  the  ferry  service,  and  operated  a  small 
store.  He  was  already  a  leader  in  the  community 
and  in  1873,  when  the  one  thousand  residents  formed 
a  colony,  Gabriel  Dumont  was  elected  president.  In 
the  years  that  followed,  Dumont  was  active  in  the 
Metis  struggles  to  obtain  title  to  their  land  and  in 
trying  to  set  controls  on  the  hunting  of  the  rapidly 
disappearing  buffalo  herds.  Dumont  was  very  much 
aware  of  the  dangers  to  the  Metis  race  as  the  buffalo 
herds  dwindled  and  the  Eastern  settlers  advanced 
west. 

He  recognized  early  the  need  to  unite  all  the 
peoples  of  the  area  —  settlers,  Metis,  and  Indians 
—  in  asking  the  government  in  Ottawa  for  their 
rights.  He  played  a  major  role  in  forming  plans  and 
in  asking  Louis  Riel  to  return  to  Canada  to  help 
them. 

During  the  political  confrontations  with  the 
Canadian  government  in  1885,  Dumont  led  his 
people  into  battle.  He  developed  military  plans  and 
fought  at  the  side  of  his  people  to  the  end.  Some 
people  now  feel  that  Dumont’s  idea  of  using  guerilla 
warfare  tactics  would  have  been  far  better  than  the 
military  tactics  Riel,  as  leader,  eventually  chose  to 
use. 

When  the  battles  were  over,  Dumont  fled  south  to 
the  United  States  where  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
devise  a  plan  to  rescue  Riel.  In  1886  his  reputation 
as  “The  Prince  of  the  Plains”  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  “ Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West  Show.  ” 
He  spent  only  a  short  time  with  the  show,  finally 
making  his  way  back  to  Saskatchewan  by  way  of 
Montreal. 

In  1893  he  built  a  log  cabin  at  Bellevue,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  near  Batoche,  and  returned  to  the  life  style  he 
had  learned  as  a  boy,  fishing  and  hunting  in  the 
woods  north  of  Battleford.  He  was  active  until  his 
death  in  1906. 
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The  Metis  struggle 


The  Metis  people  also  had  to  struggle  to  retain 
some  of  their  traditions.  Most  of  the  Metis  had 
lived  in  the  Red  River  area  for  generations  but  had 
no  official  title  to  their  land,  no  piece  of  paper  to 
prove  that  they  owned  it.  They  grew  very  alarmed 
in  1869  when  government  surveyors  arrived  and 
began  to  measure  out  lots  for  new  settlers.  The 
surveying  was  being  done  so  that  the  Canadian 
government  could  buy  the  whole  area  from  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  Metis  knew  that  more  settlers  would  force 
the  buffalo  out  of  the  area.  Their  way  of  life,  based 
in  part  on  the  buffalo  hunt,  would  have  to  change. 
The  Metis  were  even  more  concerned  that  their 
land  would  be  taken  over  by  the  new  settlers. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  new  settlers  were  English- 
speaking  Protestants  from  Ontario.  Most  Metis 
were  French-speaking  Catholics.  They  worried  that 
the  settlers  might  become  a  majority  in  the  Red 
River  area.  Not  only  the  Metis’  lands  but  their 
culture  was  threatened. 

The  Metis  organized  to  protect  their  rights.  This 
led  to  what  has  been  called  the  “Red  River  Rebel¬ 
lion”  of  1869-70.  Louis  Riel  emerged  as  the  Metis 
leader.  Riel  set  up  a  temporary  government  to  estab¬ 
lish  orderly  rule.  His  government  drew  up  a  Metis 
List  of  Rights,  which  he  sent  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Ottawa. 

Riel  asked  that  the  Red  River  area  be  made  a 
province,  and  that  the  Metis  land,  French  language 
rights  and  religion  be  protected.  Many  of  these 
terms  were  met.  A  new  province,  called  Manitoba, 
was  created  in  1870.  Eventually,  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  languages  were  made  official,  and  Catholics 
and  Protestants  could  have  their  own  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Yet  Riel  was  not  seen  as  a  hero  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government.  When  Prime  Minister  Macdonald 
sent  troops  to  the  Red  River  area  in  case  of  further 
trouble,  Riel  fled  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  following  years,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Metis  left  the  Red  River  and 
moved  across  the  plains.  Many  formed 
communities  in  the  Saskatchewan  River 
Valley.  There  they  could  continue  to 
live  much  as  before,  hunting 
buffalo  across  the  prairies. 


This  way  of  life  did  not  last  for  long.  By  the  late 
1870s,  the  great  herds  of  buffalo  had  all  been  killed 
off.  Only  a  few  small  scattered  herds  remained. 
Millions  of  buffalo  had  been  slaughtered  in  a  few 
years  to  supply  the  American  and  Canadian  market 
for  buffalo  hides.  The  near  disappearance  of  the 
buffalo  affected  the  way  of  life  of  all  the  people  of 
the  prairies.  Faced  with  starvation,  the  Plains  Indi¬ 
ans  moved  to  reserves. 

The  Metis  had  no  reserves,  but  many  had  estab¬ 
lished  small  farms  in  the  Saskatchewan  country. 
Since  they  did  not  have  title  to  this  land,  they  soon 
faced  the  same  problem  they  had  met  on  the  Red 
River.  Soon  after  the  Indians  went  to  reserves, 
settlers  moved  further  west.  It  looked  as  if  they 
were  going  to  take  over  the  Metis  lands. 

What  were  the  Metis  to  do?  They  turned  to  Riel 
for  help.  Once  again,  he  became  their  leader  and 
spokesman.  He  asked  the  government  to  settle  their 
land  claims.  When  the 
government  did  noth¬ 
ing,  the  Metis’ 
discontent  boiled 
over  into  armed 
conflict. 

Although  the 
Metis  had  the 
support  of 
the  power- 

A  hundred  years 
after  the  Red  River 
conflict  Canada’s 
post  office  issued  a 
stamp  honouring 
Louis  Riel. 
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ful  chiefs  Big  Bear  and  Poundmaker,  most  of  the 
Native  leaders  and  their  people  did  not  join  in  the 
conflict.  While  they  too  were  very  unhappy,  they 
thought  that  they  would  have  little  chance  of  win¬ 
ning.  The  government  sent  a  well-equipped  army 
to  the  West,  and  the  “rebellion”  of  1885  was  soon 
over.  Louis  Riel  was  sentenced  to  death  and  hanged. 

From  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  con¬ 
flict  of  1885,  the  Native  people  of  the  prairies  had 
undergone  many  changes.  Both  the  Indians  and  the 
Metis  had  become  minorities  in  their  own  land. 
Where  once  they  had  looked  after  their  own  needs, 
the  Native  people  now  depended  on  government 
rations  for  their  survival.  The  government  agents 
and  missionaries  often  thought  the  Indians  would 
adopt  the  majority  culture.  Yet  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  the  Indian  people  managed  to  keep  many  of 
their  traditions  alive. 

As  for  the  Metis,  in  many  ways  they  lost  more 
than  the  Indian  people.  They  had  no  reserves  on 
which  they  could  live  together  and  share  their  tradi¬ 
tions.  Some  lived  in  fairly  large  communities,  like 
that  of  St.  Paul  de  Metis  in  Alberta,  but  most  were 
left  to  adapt  to  a  changing  environment.  Although 
the  Metis  lost  much,  they  gained  something  very 
important.  They  gained  a  national  hero  —  Louis 
Riel. 

The  Metis  could  adapt  to  the  changes  around 
them;  they  were  already  part  of  the  European  cul¬ 
ture.  This  was  harder  for  the  Indian  people  who 
found  themselves  in  a  no-win  situation.  While  the 
reserves  helped  to  keep  their  cultures  alive,  reserves 
also  kept  the  Native  people  apart  from  other  Cana¬ 
dians.  Because  of  the  differences  in  origins,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  lifestyles,  the  Native  people  and  other 
Canadians  often  misunderstood  one  another.  This 
misunderstanding  often  causes  some  people  to  treat 
others  as  less  than  equal.  This  kind  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  has  occurred  at  other  times  in  Canada’s  history. 


Chinese  workers  were  indispensable  in  building  the 
CPR.  Hard  working  and  uncomplaining,  they  were 
often  assigned  the  most  dangerous  tasks. 


The  Chinese  Experience 

The  Chinese  civilization  is  one  of  the  oldest  civiliza¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  The  Chinese  had  a  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  society  centuries  before  the  British  or  the 
French.  They  have  also  been  in  Canada  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years.  Yet  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  their  contributions  to  Canada  have  been 
recognized. 

Between  1881  and  1884,  thousands  of  Chinese 
came  to  British  Columbia  to  work  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Large  numbers  of  labourers  were 
needed  to  build  the  line  through  the  mountains  — 
to  blast  through  rock,  grade  railbed,  and  lay  track. 
There  were  not  enough  construction  workers  avail¬ 
able  in  Canada,  so  the  contractor  Andrew  Onder- 
donk  looked  elsewhere.  He  brought  in  Americans 
who  had  worked  on  the  U.S.  railways.  Still  he  did 
not  have  enough  men.  He  brought  in  Chinese  who 
had  worked  on  American  railways.  Then  he  began 
to  search  for  labourers  in  China  itself. 


The  reason  the  Chinese  left  China  was  the  same 
reason  people  left  Europe  —  poverty  in  their  home- 
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lands.  Work  on  the  railway  offered  them  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime.  They  thought  that  they  would  be  able 
to  earn  a  great  deal  of  money  in  Canada.  They  could 
then  return  home  with  their  savings,  with  enough 
money  to  provide  for  their  families  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Many  of  the  Chinese  never  returned  home.  Some 
were  killed  in  construction  accidents.  Others  never 
felt  that  they  had  enough  money  to  return.  Chinese 
labourers  were  given  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  jobs.  They  were  also  paid  far  less  than 
North  American  labourers. 

From  the  beginning,  North  American  labourers 
resented  the  Chinese.  They  saw  the  Chinese  as 
unfair  competition  because  they  were  willing  to 
work  for  less.  The  Chinese  dressed  differently.  They 
ate  different  food,  had  different  customs.  Why, 
they  were  not  even  Christians! 

Throughout  British  Columbia,  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  “heathen  Chinese.”  People  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  these  hard-working  men  were 
helping  to  build  the  railway  that  they  had  long 
wanted.  They  saw  only  that  there  was  a  different 


culture  in  their  midst.  They  began  to  call  for  the 
removal  of  all  Chinese.  The  B.C.  government  even 
passed  some  laws  to  exclude  all  Chinese  from  the 
province.  The  federal  government  overruled  these 
laws.  It  did  this  mainly  for  political  and  economic 
reasons.  The  government  was  committed  to  build¬ 
ing  the  CPR.  Without  Chinese  labour,  the  railway 
might  never  be  completed.  Therefore  the  govern¬ 
ment  wanted  the  Chinese  to  remain  in  Canada. 

Once  the  railway  was  completed  in  1886,  the 
federal  government  stopped  supporting  Chinese 
immigration.  In  fact,  the  government  declared  that 
from  then  on  each  Chinese  immigrant  would  have 
to  pay  an  entry  tax  of  S50. 

This  did  not  please  the  majority  of  British  Colum¬ 
bians.  Many  wanted  all  Chinese  to  be  turned  out  of 
Canada.  To  discourage  any  more  Chinese  families 
from  arriving,  the  federal  government  in  1 900  raised 
the  tax  from  $50  to  $  100.  In  1 903  this  tax  was  raised 
to  $500,  and  in  1923  Chinese  immigrants  were 
effectively  banned  by  law  from  entering  Canada. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  Chinese  men  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  British  Columbia.  They  continued  to  find 
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employment.  Over  the  years,  the  prejudice  against 
them  gradually  softened  into  tolerance.  But  many 
decades  passed  before  they  were  fully  accepted  as 
citizens  with  the  same  rights  as  other  Canadians. 
Until  1947,  they  could  not  vote  in  British  Columbia 
elections,  or  bring  their  families  to  Canada.  For  a 
long  time,  many  employers  refused  to  give  jobs  to 
Chinese  and  some  businesses  would  not  serve  them. 


Damage  to  Chinese  grocery  during  anti-Chinese  riots 
in  Vancouver,  1907. 


Through  the  years,  the  Chinese  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  adapted  to  their  new  homeland  in  many  ways. 
They  opened  many  businesses,  including  groceries, 
laundries,  restaurants,  and  tailor  shops.  Many  be¬ 
came  farmers  specializing  in  growing  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  spite  of  the  discrimination  against  them,  the 
Chinese  managed  to  keep  their  culture  alive  in 
Canada  just  as  the  Native  people  had. 


Government  attitudes 


We  have  seen  how  the  government  treated  the 
Natives  and  the  Chinese.  How  did  they  treat  other 
cultures?  Broadly  speaking,  governments  could  take 
one  of  two  approaches.  They  could  encourage 
groups  to  “melt”  together  into  one  overall  culture, 
or  they  could  encourage  groups  to  maintain  their 
separate  cultures. 

Up  to  World  War  II,  all  Canadian  federal  govern¬ 
ments  hoped  that  immigrants  would  quickly  adapt. 
They  did  not  encourage  groups  to  maintain  their 
ethnic  background.  There  were  no  government  pro¬ 
grams  to  give  money  to  ethnic  groups  to  help  them 
keep  their  cultures  alive.  Nor  were  there  laws  to 
protect  the  cultures  of  most  ethnic  groups.  English 
and  French  continued  to  be  the  only  languages 
used  by  the  Canadian  federal  government. 

R.B.  Bennett,  prime  minister  of  Canada  from 
1930  to  1935,  explained  what  he  hoped  would 
happen  in  Canada. 

Uncontrolled  immigration  has  been  permitted  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  is  now  in  the  United  States  a 
polyglot  population  without  any  distinctive  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

We  in  Canada  are  endeavouring  to  maintain  our 
civilization  at  the  high  standard  which  has  made  the 
British  civilization  the  test  by  which  all  other  civiliza¬ 
tions  are  measured. 

We  must  still  maintain  that  measure  of  British 
civilization  which  will  enable  us  to  assimilate  immi¬ 
grants  to  British  institutions,  rather  than  assimilate 
our  civilization  to  theirs. 

You  can  see  then  that  Bennett  favoured  having  one 
overall  culture.  He  wanted  it  to  be  a  culture  in 
which  British  customs  and  values  remained  strong. 
He  wanted  immigrants  to  be  part  of  the  British 
Canadian  culture. 

Immigrants  from  Britain  were  also  expected  to 
fit  in  with  other  Canadians.  Why  would  they  need 
to  change  if  the  Canadian  culture  was  based  on 
British  customs  and  values?  The  following  excerpt 
from  a  pamphlet  will  give  you  a  few  clues. 
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Hints  to  English  Settlers 


Don’t,  when  you  arrive  in  Canada,  try  to 
impress  people  with  how  much  better  things 
are  in  England.  Don’t  talk  about  your  station 
in  life,  especially  if  you  have  titled  relations. 

The  Canadian  does  not  care  a  rap 
for  pedigree. 


Don’t  try  to  convince  people  that  you  can 
show  them  a  better  way  of  working  things  in 
Canada  ....  Above  all,  don’t  brag  about  being 
an  Englishman.  More  Englishmen  have 
made  themselves  disliked  for  this  reason 
more  than  any  other,  perhaps.  A  Canadian 
very  naturally  thinks  the  best  man  in  the 
world  is  a  Canadian,  and  he  is  likely  to  get 
annoyed  if  you  tell  him  he  is  inferior  to 


an  Englishman. 


Although  the  culture  of  English-speaking  Canada 
was  often  referred  to  as  “British”  it  was  not  the 
same  as  the  culture  of  Britain.  Over  the  years, 
English-speaking  Canadians  had  developed  their 
own  culture.  As  a  result,  even  British  immigrants 
had  to  adjust  when  they  came  to  Canada. 

All  the  same,  the  British  were  considered  to  be 
the  easiest  to  absorb,  since  they  had  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  British  Canadians. 

Schools  and  ethnic  groups 

The  provinces  had  a  great  impact  on  the  cultures  of 
ethnic  groups  because  they  controlled  education. 
Most  of  the  provincial  governments  wanted  immi¬ 
grants  to  change  in  order  to  fit  in  with  the  British 
Canadian  culture.  It  was  different  in  Quebec,  where 
immigrants  were  expected  to  fit  in  with  the  French 
Canadian  culture. 

Most  schools  outside  Quebec  were  required  to 
teach  in  English.  There  was  a  great  controversy 
over  this  in  Manitoba.  In  Manitoba’s  early  days,  as 
a  result  of  Riel’s  demands,  there  were  many  public 
schools  for  French-speaking  children.  But  in  1890 
the  Manitoba  School  Act  was  passed,  saying  that  all 
the  province’s  public  schools  should  be  English- 
speaking.  The  Act  was  later  amended  to  allow 
French-language  schools,  but  the  issue  caused  a 
great  deal  of  resentment  among  both  French  and 
British  Canadians. 

There  was  also  debate  in  other  parts  of  the  West 
about  whether  or  not  immigrants  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  their  languages  and  customs.  Some  people 
believed  that  immigrants  wanted  to  change;  others 
felt  that  they  should  be  made  to  change.  One  gov¬ 
ernment  official  saw  the  issue  in  this  way. 

The  people  are  very  anxious  to  learn  our  language  and 
ways,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  Galicians 
who  have  even  adopted  Canadian  dress  and  discarded 
their  traditional  costume.  They  will  soon  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  our  Canadian  Nationality. 

The  following  report  from  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  of 
1913  shows  how  an  Alberta  minister  of  education, 
Mr.  Boyle,  felt  about  the  matter. 

A  number  of  Galicians  [Ukrainians]  who  had  been 
employed  in  Manitoba  schools  came  here  last  spring 
and  were  at  once  installed  by  the  Galician  school 


boards.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  these  so-called  teachers 
were  scarcely  able  to  speak  and  write  English .  .  .  .  In 
Manitoba  the  Galicians  were  allowed  to  get  control  of 
their  schools  with  the  result  that  children  are  growing 
up  in  the  province  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English. 
Mr.  Boyle  emphatically  declared  that  no  such  state  of 
affairs  would  be  permitted  in  Alberta. 

“ This  is  an  English-speaking  province,  ”  said  Mr. 
Boyle,  “and  every  Alberta  boy  and  girl  should  receive 
a  sound  English  education  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
province.  ” 

Immigrant  communities  in  the  prairie  provinces 
were  originally  allowed  to  have  bilingual  schools. 
For  instance,  English  and  Ukrainian  might  be 
spoken  at  one  school.  This  policy  was  gradually 
changed,  and  all  students  had  to  learn  English.  The 
students  also  had  to  learn  about  British  history  and 
British  culture.  Nothing  was  taught  about  the 
homelands  of  most  of  the  immigrants.  Very  little 
was  even  taught  about  the  French  or  the  Native 
people.  How  did  the  immigrants  feel?  Here  is  a 
Ukrainian  woman’s  view. 

We  didn ’t  know  any  English  when  we  started  school. 
Our  teacher  didn ’t  allow  us  to  speak  Ukrainian  during 
recess.  Some  of  the  children  would  spy.  If  someone 
spoke  Ukrainian,  they  would  run  and  tell  the  teacher. 
Then  he  would  make  us  sit  in  the  corner.  This  was  very 
hard  on  us  at  first,  but  then  we  got  better  at  English 
and  it  wasn’t  so  bad. 


Special  privileges  for  some 

Occasionally,  some  ethnic  groups  were  allowed  spe¬ 
cial  privileges.  Two  of  these  groups  were  the  Men- 
nonites  and  the  Doukhobors.  Both  were  religious 
groups  and  both  were  against  war. 

The  Mennonites  spoke  a  form  of  German,  and 
some  traced  their  origins  to  North  Germany,  though 
there  were  Mennonite  communities  in  several  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  There  were  also  a  great  many  Men¬ 
nonites  in  Russia.  Mennonites  had  been  living  in 
Canada  since  the  late  1700s.  They  had  moved  north 
from  the  United  States  (where  they  had  first  settled) 
and  established  communities  in  Ontario. 

During  the  1870s,  about  7,000  Mennonites  came 
directly  from  Russia  to  Canada,  where  they  set  up 
communities  in  Manitoba.  They  were  eager  to  come 
to  Canada  because  they  wanted  the  freedom  to 
practise  their  beliefs.  In  Russia,  they  were  being 
forced  to  join  the  army.  The  Canadian  government 
wanted  to  bring  them  to  Canada,  because  Menno¬ 
nites  were  known  to  be  hard-working  farmers.  The 
government  therefore  promised  any  Mennonites 
who  came  to  Canada  that: 

•  they  would  not  have  to  join  the  armed  forces, 

•  they  would  be  free  to  practise  their  own  religion, 

•  they  could  have  block  settlements  so  that  they 
could  set  up  their  own  communities, 

•  they  could  run  their  own  schools  and  teach  their 
children  in  German. 

The  Mennonites  proved  to  be  such  industrious 


The  first  shipload  of  Doukhobor  immigrants,  fleeing  religious  persecution  in  Russia,  arrived  in  Halifax  on  January 
21 , 1 899.  They  originally  settled  in  three  colonies  near  Prince  Albert  and  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan. 
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settlers  that  the  Canadian  government  also  wel¬ 
comed  the  Russian-speaking  Doukhobors  when  they 
were  being  persecuted  in  their  home  country.  In 
1899,  about  7,500  Doukhobors  immigrated  to  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  They  were  promised  much  the  same 
things  as  the  Mennonites.  They  would  be  free  from 
military  service  and  they  would  not  have  to  swear 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen. 

Both  groups  prospered.  However,  during  World 
War  I,  their  refusal  to  fight  in  the  war  angered  the 
Canadian  public.  There  was  an  especially  strong 
feeling  against  the  Mennonites  because  they  spoke 
German,  and  Canada  was  at  war  with  Germany. 
The  government  took  away  their  right  to  vote,  and 
banned  most  German-Canadian  publications  and 
all  meetings  where  German  was  spoken.  People  felt 
that  both  the  Mennonites  and  Doukhobors  should 
be  prepared  to  fight  for  the  country  in  which  they 
lived. 

Today,  some  of  the  Mennonites  still  retain  most 
of  their  old  customs.  They  still  live  in  block  settle¬ 
ments  and  run  their  own  schools. 


Living  in  harmony 

What  about  the  many  other  ethnic  groups?  Were 
they  all  becoming  part  of  the  British  Canadian 
culture? 

For  about  15  years  —  between  the  beginning  of 
the  Great  Depression  and  the  end  of  World  War  II 
—  there  was  very  little  immigration  to  Canada. 
This  gave  people  time  to  adjust  to  one  another’s 
ways.  Other  factors  further  strengthened  the  bond 
between  Canadians.  First  there  was  the  desperation 
of  making  a  living  during  the  Depression  years. 
Then  Canadians  united  to  fight  a  world  war.  By  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1945,  people  throughout  Canada 
were  far  more  tolerant  of  ethnic  differences  than 
they  had  once  been.  They  had  lived  together,  worked 
together,  helped  one  another  in  times  of  hardship. 
They  had  seen  how  each  new  group  of  people  had 
contributed  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 


LIFE  IN  A  SMALL  SASKATCHEWAN  TOWN 


In  1945,  Burr,  Saskatchewan  was  a  small  hamlet 
which  served  as  a  centre  for  the  local  farmers.  The 
people  in  the  area  were  mainly  of  German,  Ukrain¬ 
ian,  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  origin.  The 
Schmidts,  German  immigrants  from  Romania, 
owned  one  grocery’  store  and  the  hotel.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  of  German  origin  but  Canadian  born, 
owned  the  other  grocery  store.  Mr.  Indra  operated 
the  blacksmith  shop,  sold  gas,  and  owned  the  town 
hall.  He  was  a  German  immigrant  from  western 
Czechoslovakia.  Mr.  Is- 
mond,  a  British  Canadi¬ 
an,  ran  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  office.  One  grain  ele¬ 
vator  was  run  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  immigrant,  the  other 
by  a  British  Canadian. 

Mr.  Karpinko,  the  section 
foreman  of  the  railroad, 
was  of  Ukrainian  origin 
as  were  the  men  who 
worked  for  him.  Mr. 

Issac,  a  German-speaking 
Mennonite  from  Russia, 


operated  the  train  station,  and  Mr.  Allen,  a  British 
Canadian  from  Ontario,  ran  the  community  pastures. 

All  the  children  from  the  area  attended  the  one- 
room  school  near  Burr.  The  only  close  church  was  a 
German  Catholic  one,  although  Catholics  of  other 
backgrounds  sometimes  used  it  too.  Churches  farther 
away  offered  services  in  Ukrainian,  French,  and 
English. 

The  people  of  Burr  had  lived  together  for  more 
than  20  years.  They  had  settled  at  the  same  time, 

built  the  area  up,  and 
weathered  the  Great  De¬ 
pression.  This  created 
much  good  community  feel¬ 
ing.  Some  people  still  felt 
superior  to  others,  and 
World  War  II  certainly 
strained  many  friendships 
between  British  Canadian 
and  German  Canadian  res¬ 
idents  of  Burr.  Even  so, 
they  had  learned  to  live 
together. 
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War  and  hostilities  at  home 

An  exception  to  this  trend  of  living  in  harmony  was 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Japanese  Canadians.  Japa¬ 
nese  immigrants  had  been  coming  to  British  Colum¬ 
bia  in  large  numbers  since  the  1880s.  Like  the 
Chinese,  they  had  suffered  severely  from  ethnic 
discrimination,  and  there  had  been  several  anti- 
Asian  riots  in  Vancouver.  After  a  riot  in  1907,  the 
Canadian  government  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  government  to  limit  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants. 

Gradually,  the  hostility  towards  the  Japanese 
lessened.  Many  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  became 
Canadian  citizens.  Many  worked  in  the  salmon¬ 
fishing  industry.  By  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II,  there  were  about  23,000  Japanese  Canadians  in 
Canada.  Some  knew  no  language  but  English.  Many 
knew  no  country  but  Canada.  Sometimes  they,  and 
even  their  parents,  had  been  born  in  Canada.  Yet 
during  World  War  II,  they  suddenly  found  they 
were  not  treated  as  Canadians. 
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WARTIME  TREATMENT 
OF  JAPANESE  CANADIANS 

Japan  joined  World  War  II  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans  —  against  Canada  and  the  Allies.  In 
December  1941,  Japanese  military  forces  attacked 
the  American  base  in  Hawaii.  They  captured  Hong 
Kong,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and  moved  on  into 
territory  after  territory,  occupying  a  large  number 
of  Pacific  islands.  The  Pacific  was  Canada ’s  west¬ 
ern  ocean.  Canadians  began  to  fear  a  Japanese 
invasion. 

While  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  the  Japanese 
armed  forces,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  Canadi¬ 
ans  of  Japanese  origin.  Many  had  already  shown 
their  loyalty  to  Canada  by  volunteering  for  military 
service  or  buying  war  bonds.  Even  so,  there  was  a 
strong  outcry  against  them.  Many  were  fired  from 
their  jobs.  The  government  confiscated  1,200  fish¬ 
ing  boats.  Some  people  began  to  demand  that  all 
people  of  Japanese  origin  should  be  taken  from  the 
West  Coast  and  put  into  internment  camps. 

Why  was  there  such  a  strong  feeling  against  this 
one  ethnic  group?  Many  people  had  never  fully 
accepted  the  Japanese  as  fellow  Canadians.  Old 
prejudices  came  to  life  again.  There  was  a  reviv¬ 
al  of  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  that  had  been  so 
\  ^  strong  earlier  in  the  century.  It  was  an  emo- 
%  tional  reaction  based  partly  on  fear.  Since 
these  people  looked  Japanese,  other  Canadi¬ 
ans  assumed  that  their  loyalty  must  be  to 
Japan. 
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1.  Navy  Officer  questioning  Japanese-Canadian 
fishermen  while  confiscating  their  boat,  1 941 . 

2.  Internment  camp  at  Lemon  Creek,  British 
Columbia,  1942-45. 

3.  Internment  camp,  Angler,  Ontario  around  1943. 
Red  circles  on  the  prisoners’  uniforms  provided  a 
target  for  camp  guards. 

4.  Japanese  families  en  route  to  internment  camps. 
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In  fact ,  there  is  no  proof  that  a  single  Japanese 
Canadian  ever  supported  the  Japanese  war  effort. 
Even  so,  in  1942,  the  government  turned  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Canadians  out  of  their  homes  and  moved  them 
away  from  the  coast.  Sometimes  families  were  sepa¬ 
rated.  Brothers  and  sisters  were  sent  to  differem 
camps.  In  all,  about  21,000 people  were  rounded  up 


and  sent  to  internment  camps,  where  they  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Very  few  Japanese  Canadians  returned  to  coast¬ 
al  British  Columbia  after  the  war.  Some  stayed  in 
the  areas  where  they  had  been  interned.  Large  num¬ 
bers  settled  in  southern  A  Iberta  and  in  T oronto. 
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Adjustment: 
a  question  of  degree 

It  would  be  wrong  to  think  that  any  ethnic  group 
ever  wanted  to  keep  all  its  ways  of  doing  things. 
Whenever  two  different  groups  of  people  interact 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  change.  Most  groups  will 
adopt  new  ways  of  doing  things  if  it  improves  their 
way  of  life.  Most  will  take  advantage  of  modem 
technology.  Many  groups,  however,  will  keep  up 
certain  traditions  regardless  of  the  pressure  to 
change. 

Over  the  years,  ethnic  groups  have  had  to  decide 
the  extent  to  which  they  would  keep  up  their  cul¬ 
tures.  Some  groups,  like  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
Norwegians,  adjusted  to  life  in  Canada.  Others,  like 
the  Ukrainians,  changed  in  some  ways  but  made 
great  efforts  to  keep  some  parts  of  their  cultural 
background.  A  few,  like  the  Mennonites  and  Sikhs, 
successfully  held  on  to  a  great  deal  of  their  cultures. 
Here  are  two  case  studies  which  show  how  two 
different  ethnic  groups  adjusted  to  Canada. 

The  Sikhs  in  British  Columbia  (1903-45) 

Sikhs  are  a  cultural  group  trom  the  region  called 
Punjab  in  northern  India.  They  have  their  own 
religion,  the  Sikh  faith,  which  was  founded  by 
Guru  Nanak  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Sikh  religion  was  different  from  the  two 
majority  religions  of  India.  Most  people  on  the 
Indian  subcontinent  were  either  Hindus  or  Mus¬ 
lims.  Over  the  years,  the  Sikhs  often  had  to  fight  to 
defend  themselves  from  these  two  majority  groups. 
As  a  result,  they  developed  a  strong  sense  of  ethnic 
identity.  The  Sikhs  developed  their  own  customs. 
They  also  became  very  good  soldiers.  In  the  days  of 
the  British  Empire,  Sikh  regiments  were  among  the 
most  respected  in  the  army.  Most  Sikhs,  however, 
made  their  living  by  farming. 

Sikhs  first  came  to  Vancouver  in  1903.  They 
soon  found  jobs  and  wrote  home  saying  how  good 
life  was  in  Canada.  This  brought  more  Sikhs  to 
Vancouver.  By  1907,  about  6,000  had  arrived.  The 
government  then  placed  a  complete  ban  on  Sikh 
immigration.  This  prevented  even  the  wives  and 
children  of  men  already  in  Canada  from  immigrat¬ 
ing.  The  government  felt  that  Sikhs  were  culturally 
too  different  to  make  good  immigrants. 


Just  before  World  War  I,  more  than  350  Sikhs 
arrived  in  Vancouver  on  board  the  Komagata  Maru. 
They  felt  they  had  the  right  to  settle  in  Canada. 
They  were  British  subjects,  just  as  Canadians  were 
at  the  time,  and  fellow  members  of  the  British 
Empire.  Nevertheless,  there  were  strong  protests  in 
Vancouver,  and  the  Canadian  authorities  would 
not  let  the  Sikhs  in.  After  World  War  I,  the  govern¬ 
ment  loosened  the  ban  against  Sikhs  in  order  to 
allow  wives  and  children  to  join  the  men  already  in 
Canada.  But  no  other  Sikhs  were  allowed  to  immi¬ 
grate  until  1947. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Sikhs  who  had  been  admit¬ 
ted  had  been  settling  in.  By  1908  they  had  built 
their  first  temple  in  Vancouver.  The  Sikh  temples 
in  India  regularly  provided  food  and  shelter  for 
thousands  of  needy  people.  The  Sikhs  continued 
helping  others  in  Canada.  Those  who  had  jobs 
helped  others  who  could  not  get  work.  Most  of  the 
Sikhs  found  good  jobs  in  British  Columbia.  Many 
worked  in  the  sawmills,  where  they  were  known  as 
hard  workers. 

One  might  have  expected  the  Sikhs  to  adapt 
quickly,  especially  as  many  were  men  without  their 
families.  Yet  they  remained  a  distinct  community. 
For  almost  500  years,  the  Sikhs  had  struggled  to 
maintain  their  culture  in  India.  They  were  not 
likely  to  desert  it  now  that  they  were  living  in  a 
different  country. 

The  Sikh  culture  followed  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Sikh  religion.  Strict  Sikhs  had  to  promise  to 
observe  the  five  K’s: 

kara 

s-  kuchha 

kirpan 

kesh  never  to  cut  one’s  hair  or  one’s  beard 
kangha  to  carry  a  comb  in  one’s  hair 
kuchha  to  wear  a  pair  of  shorts 
kara  to  wear  a  steel  bracelet  on  the  right  wrist 
kirpan  always  to  carry  a  sabre. 
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Refused  admittance  to  Canada,  376  Sikhs  remained 
aboard  the  Komagata  Maru  in  Vancouver  Harbour  for 
two  months  in  1914,  before  returning  to  India. 


There  were  also  other  rules  of  conduct:  not  to  drink 
alcohol;  not  to  smoke  or  chew  tobacco;  to  eat  meat 
only  from  animals  that  had  been  killed  quickly, 
with  one  blow. 

The  Sikhs  in  Canada  continued  these  customs. 
Most  continued  to  eat  the  correct  forms  of  food, 
prepared  in  the  traditional  way.  Nearly  every  Sikh 
followed  the  custom  of  not  cutting  any  hair  on  the 
body.  The  Sikhs  today  wear  turbans  to  keep  their 
long  hair  neatly  in  place. 

Since  the  Sikh  culture  was  so  distinctive,  most 
Sikhs  married  other  Sikhs.  Today,  the  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  Sikh  immigrants  still  observe  many  tradi¬ 
tional  customs.  While  the  Sikhs  have  adapted  to 
Canadian  life  in  some  ways,  they  have  retained  a 
great  deal  of  their  culture  and  its  traditions. 


The  Norwegians  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  (1892-1945) 

Bv  1941,  there  were  more  than  100,000  Canadians 
of  Norwegian  origin.  Most  had  come  as  a  result  of 
Clifford  Sifton’s  immigration  program  in  the  1890s. 
By  the  1920s,  the  large  majority  of  the  immigrants 
were  farming  in  the  prairie  provinces,  where  they 
had  formed  Norwegian  settlements.  These  commu¬ 
nities  established  Lutheran  churches  and  schools. 
Camrose  Lutheran  College  in  Camrose,  Alberta, 
was  founded  by  Norwegians  in  1910. 

The  Norwegian  settlers  quickly  learned  English. 
By  1931, 97  per  cent  of  adult  Norwegian  Canadians 
could  speak  English.  English  became  their  children’s 
main  language.  By  the  early  1930s,  their  churches 
were  giving  services  in  English,  since  the  majority7 
of  the  people  now  spoke  English.  By  1940,  only  30 
per  cent  of  the  services  were  in  Norwegian. 

Marriage  patterns  also  changed  over  the  years. 
The  first  Norwegians  married  fellow  Norwegians. 
By  1931,  more  than  30  per  cent  were  married  to 
other  Canadians.  As  you  can  see,  Norwegian  immi¬ 
grants  were  rapidly  becoming  part  of  the  British 
Canadian  culture. 

By  1945,  there  were  very  few  Norwegian  Cana¬ 
dians  who  maintained  much  of  their  ethnic  herit¬ 
age.  Around  this  time,  many  Norwegian  Canadians 
began  to  leave  their  farms  and  move  to  the  cities. 
This  move  to  cities  following  World  War  II  led  to  a 
further  weakening  of  their  identity  as  a  group. 

Even  so,  some  of  the  Norwegian  traditions  re¬ 
mained.  Many  Norwegian  Canadians  still  belonged 
to  the  Lutheran  religion  and  continued  to  go  to 
their  churches.  And  at  special  times  of  year,  they 
kept  up  some  traditional  customs.  For  instance,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  they  might  serve  the  specially- 
prepared  fish,  lutefisk.  But  on  Christmas  Day  they 
might  celebrate  with  roast  turkey! 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Canada  had  come 
through  a  great  number  of  changes.  It  survived  ten 
years  of  depression,  followed  by  five  years  of  war.  It 
was  changing  from  a  rural  agricultural  nation  to  an 
urban  industrial  one. 

There  were  plenty  of  jobs  available  and  Canada 
needed  workers  to  fill  the  jobs.  Canada  again  turned 
to  immigration  to  fill  this  need.  Once  again,  immi¬ 
grants  from  many  different  countries  changed  Can¬ 
ada’s  ethnic  make-up. 
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Immigration 
in  Recent 
Times 


W  W  ave  the  basic  reasons  for  immigration  remained  the  same  as  they  were 
before  1945?  Why  has  Canada  continued  to  want  immigrants?  Why 
JlJIhave  people  continued  to  come  to  Canada?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  we  shall  look  at  in  this  chapter.  We  shall  see  how  immigrants  from 
many  different  countries  once  again  changed  Canada’s  ethnic  make-up. 


Why  did  Canada  continue  to 
welcome  immigrants? 

In  Chapter  4  we  saw  that  there  were  three  main 
reasons  why  Canada  wanted  immigrants  in  the 
past:  political,  economic  and  cultural. 

Do  you  think  the  reasons  changed  after  World 
War  II?  In  the  years  following  the  war,  Canada  was 
a  very  different  place  from  what  it  had  been  in 
Clifford  Sifton’s  time.  In  1947,  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King  made  a  statement  outlining  Cana¬ 
da’s  immigration  policy.  In  it  he  said  his  govern¬ 
ment  would  let  the  following  people  into  Canada: 

•  British  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  meet  certain  standards  of  health  and  charac¬ 
ter,  and  show  that  they  are  not  likely  to  become 
burdens  in  Canada; 

•  relatives  of  Canadian  residents; 

•  those  who  can  work  in  the  primary  industries 
that  have  a  shortage  of  workers; 

•  some  refugees,  displaced  persons,  and  Polish 
ex-soldiers. 


Mr.  King  then  spoke  of  the  reason  for  immigra¬ 
tion  and  the  selection  of  immigrants: 

The  population  of  Canada  at  present  is  about 
12,000,000.  By  1951,  in  the  absence  of  immigration, 
it  is  estimated  that  our  population  would  be  less  than 
13,000,000  and  that  by  1971,  without  immigration, 
the  population  would  be  approximately  14,600,000 
.  .  .  We  cannot  ignore  the  danger  that  lies  in  a  small 
population  attempting  to  hold  so  great  a  heritage  as 
ours  .... 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  immigrants,  much 
has  been  said  about  discrimination.  I  wish  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  Canada  is  perfectly  within  her  rights  in 
selecting  the  persons  who  we  regard  as  desirable  future 
citizens.  It  is  not  a  ‘  fundamental  human  right  ’  ’  of  any 
alien  to  enter  Canada.  It  is  a  privilege. 

There  will,  I  am  sure,  be  general  agreement  with  the 
view  that  the  people  of  Canada  do  not  wish,  as  a  result 
of  mass  immigration,  to  make  a  fundamental  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  character  of  our  population.  Large-scale 
immigration  from  the  Orient  would  change  the  funda¬ 
mental  composition  of  the  Canadian  population.  Any 
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considerable  Oriental  immigration  would,  moreover, 
be  certain  to  give  rise  to  social  and  economic  problems 
....  The  government  therefore  has  not  thought  of 
making  any  change  in  immigration  regulations  which 
would  have  consequences  of  the  kind. 

Mackenzie  King  mentioned  two  factors  which  were 
not  common  in  past  immigration  policies.  First,  he 
was  willing  to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
relatives  of  Canadians,  using  immigration  to  bring 
families  together.  Second,  refugees  would  also 
receive  special  consideration.  As  the  table  below 
shows,  thousands  of  immigrants  and  refugees  came 
to  Canada  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
war. 

However,  the  main  goals  of  Canada’s  immigra¬ 
tion  policy  were  unchanged.  Economic  reasons  were 
very  strong.  From  World  War  II  until  the  mid- 
1950s,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  workers  in 
Canada,  especially  in  agriculture  and  manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  government  set  out  to  get  immigrants  to 
fill  these  jobs. 

As  the  1 950s  progressed,  the  need  for  farm  work¬ 
ers  disappeared.  Compare  on  the  chart  opposite  the 
kinds  of  occupations  typical  of  immigrants  in  var¬ 
ious  time  periods  from  1946-50  through  to  1968- 


73.  In  which  period  did  immigrant  workers  hold 
mainly  managerial  jobs?  Jobs  in  primary  industries? 
Why  might  these  changes  have  occurred? 


Immigrants  to  Canada,  1946-50 

|  SOURCE  COUNTRY  NUMBER  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

England 

122,000 

Poland 

63,000 

Scotland 

32,000 

Netherlands 

26,000 

Italy 

20,000 

Germany  (Fed.  Rep) 

10,000 

U.S.S.R. 

9,000 

Yugoslavia 

7,000 

Other  Europeans 

75,000 

Total,  Europe 

364,000 

United  States 

44,000 

Other  North  or  Central 

American 

3,000 

Total,  North  America 

47,000 

Rest  of  World 

20,000 

Grand  Total 

431,000 

Source  HA  Doughty.  Canadian  Studies  Culture  and  Country.  (Toronto  Wiley.  1976) 
p  32-37 

Percentages  of  Immigrant  Workers 
in  Various  Occupational  Categories 

1946-50 

1951-57 

1958-61 

1962-67 

1968-73 

Managerial, 
professional 
and  technical 

8 

13 

22 

26 

32 

Clerical  and 
sales 

11 

15 

16 

17 

19 

Service  and 
recreation 

11 

15 

19 

11 

11 

Manufacturing 
and  mechanical 

32 

31 

23 

23 

22 

Construction 

— 

— 

— 

9 

7 

Primary 

industries* 

25 

10 

7 

4 

4 

Labourers 

9 

14 

12 

8 

3 

Others 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Source  The  Immigration  Program.  Department  ot  Manpower  and  Immigration  (Ottawa 
Information  Canada.  1974),  p  89 
’includes  farm  labour,  logging,  mining,  and  fishing. 


Factory  worker,  Ontario,  1961 . 
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The  sponsorship 
program  of  the  1950s 

There  were  many  reasons  why  people  wanted  to 
leave  their  homelands  in  Europe  after  World  War 
II.  Much  of  Europe  was  in  ruins.  There  was  a  great 
shortage  of  food.  Many  homes  had  been  destroyed. 
Many  people  could  not  find  work.  Even  in  the 
1950s,  most  European  countries  were  still  in  very 
poor  shape.  All  sorts  of  people  saw  Canada  as  a 
place  where  they  could  make  a  better  life  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Mackenzie  King  had  said  that  the  relatives  of 
people  living  in  Canada  would  receive  special  treat¬ 
ment.  Large  numbers  of  relatives  came  to  Canada 
through  the  sponsorship  system.  Canadians  could 
sponsor  their  relatives  by  agreeing  to  help  the  rela¬ 
tives  get  settled  when  they  arrived  in  Canada.  Euro¬ 
peans  who  were  sponsored  had  a  greater  chance  of 
being  admitted  as  immigrants  than  those  who  were 
not  sponsored. 

Sponsorship  in  the  1950s  greatly  increased  immi¬ 
gration  from  European  countries  where  the  culture 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  family.  For  instance, 
in  both  Italy  and  Greece  the  people  feel  a  great 


loyalty  to  their  family  and  they  feel  that  even  distant 
relatives  should  help  one  another.  During  the  1950s, 
more  than  half  a  million  immigrants  came  from 
Italy  and  Greece.  Most  settled  in  the  cities,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cities  in  Ontario.  Most  took  jobs  in  small 
businesses  and  industry.  A  large  number  of  Italians 
went  into  the  construction  industry.  Some  of  the 
immigrants  became  musicians  or  artists,  since  both 
Italy  and  Greece  have  long  been  known  as  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  arts  have  flourished.  Some  of  Cana¬ 
da’s  most  famous  opera  stars  and  orchestral  players 
today  are  of  Greek  or  Italian  origin. 

Many  immigrants  also  came  from  Britain  in  the 
years  following  World  War  II.  As  we  saw  from 
Mackenzie  King’s  statement,  they  received  fa¬ 
voured  treatment.  As  in  earlier  times,  it  was  easy  for 
the  British  to  immigrate.  Why  did  they  want  to 
leave  home  and  come  to  Canada?  Britain  was  going 
through  hard  times  in  the  years  following  the  war. 
Food  was  still  rationed.  People  were  allowed  only  so 
much  meat  or  butter  each  week.  The  country  was  in 
a  bad  state  economically,  for  it  had  spent  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  war  effort.  By  contrast,  Canada  was 
going  through  a  very  prosperous  period.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  saw  the  opportunity  for  a  better  life  here. 


THE  ASCOTS IMMIGRA  TE 


Elizabeth  and  John  Ascot  lived  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  before  they  came  to  Canada.  Elizabeth  Ascot 
was  a  school  teacher,  while  John  was  a  businessman. 
They  had  one  son,  Charles. 

The  A  scots  had  no  close  relatives  in  Canada. 
They  learned  as  much  as  they  could  about  Canada 
by  going  to  the  Canadian  immigration  office  in 
London.  They  then  began  applying  for  jobs  in  Can¬ 
ada.  John  was  the  first  to  get  a  job  offer.  The  pay 
was  far  higher  than  he  was  making  in  England. 
Elizabeth  had  learned  that  teachers  were  in  demand 
in  Canada,  so  they  decided  to  come  here. 

In  June  1959,  the  A  scots  went  through  customs  at 
the  T oronto  airport.  Since  they  had  no  relatives  or 
friends  here,  they  took  a  taxi  into  town  and  rented  a 
room  in  a  hotel.  They  arrived  on  a  Friday.  On 
Monday,  John  Ascot  was  at  work  at  his  new  job. 


On  the  next  Friday,  they  bought  a  house.  Elizabeth 
soon  found  a  teaching  job. 

The  Ascots  were  lucky  to  be  able  to  settle  in  so 
quickly.  Like  most  other  British  immigrants  since 
World  War  II,  they  were  not  sponsored.  With  their 
education  and  skills  and  the  high  demand  for  people 
in  their  occupations,  they  had  few  economic  prob¬ 
lems. 

Because  the  Ascots  were  of  British  origin,  they 
adjusted  fairly  easily  to  the  Canadian  way  of  life. 
Many  things  were  familiar  to  them  and  they  found 
that  the  British  Canadian  culture  had  a  lot  in 
common  with  the  British  culture.  They  did  not  have 
to  learn  a  new  language.  Moreover,  most  people 
made  them  feel  very  welcome.  Canada  and  Britain 
had  fought  side  by  side  in  the  war,  and  there  was  still 
a  strong  pro-British  feeling  in  Canada. 
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The  introduction 
of  the  point  system 


The  chart  below  shows  where  immigrants  came 
from  during  the  years  between  1 95 1  and  1 980.  The 
chart  shows  the  big  changes  in  the  kinds  of  immi¬ 
grants  who  came  to  Canada  during  this  period  of 
time.  The  most  dramatic  change  was  the  sharp 


Ten  Leading  Source  Countries  of  Immigrants 


Selected  Years 


1951 

I960 

1968 

1973 

1980 

Britain 

Italy 

Britain 

Britain 

Vietnam 

Germany 

Britain 

United  States 

United  States 

Britain 

Italy 

United  States 

Italy 

Hong  Kong 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Germany 

Portugal 

India 

Poland 

Netherlands 

Hong  Kong 

Jamaica 

Hong  Kong 

France 

Portugal 

France 

India 

Laos 

United  States 

Greece 

Austria 

Philippines 

Philippines 

Belgium 

France 

Greece 

Greece 

China 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Italy 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Austria 

Yugoslavia 

Trinidad 

Kampuchea 

Source  immigration  Statistics  Annual  Canada  Department  of  Employment  and  Immigration  (formerly  Citizenship  and  Immigration).  Ottawa. 


increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  coming  from 
places  other  than  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  change, 
but  two  were  of  particular  importance.  One  was  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  longer  such  a  strong  reason 
for  people  to  leave  Europe.  By  the  late  1960s,  the 
economy  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  European  countries  improved.  People 
could  make  a  good  living  in  their  homelands.  They 
did  not  feel  the  need  to  look  for  opportunities 
elsewhere.  Even  countries  that  had  long  been  less 
prosperous  —  such  as  Italy,  Greece,  and  Portugal 
—  were  far  better  off  than  they  had  been  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Another  factor  was  equally  important,  if  not  more 
so.  In  1967,  the  Canadian  government  changed  the 
immigration  regulations,  removing  all  ethnic  and 
national  restrictions.  This  meant  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  no  longer  gave  preference  to  immigrants  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  government  set 
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up  a  point  system  for  selecting  immigrants.  People 
received  points  according  to  their  education,  their 
job  skills,  and  the  demand  for  workers  with  their 
skills.  They  also  got  points  according  to  their  age 
and  whether  they  could  speak  English  or  French. 
Each  immigrant  needed  a  certain  number  of  points 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  Canada.  The  following 
chart  outlines  the  point  system  used: 


Point  System  for  Selecting  Immigrants  | 

APPLICABLE  TO 

c n 

FACTORS 

CRITERIA 

MAXIMUM 

POINTS 

SELF-EMPLOYED 

ENTREPRENEURS 

LU 

> 

H 

< 

_J 

LU 

CC 

Q 

LU 

c n 

C/) 

c/) 

< 

OTHERS 

1.  Education 

One  point  for  each  year  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  successfully  completed. 

12 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2.  Specific  vocational 
preparation 

Amount  of  formal  professional  or  on-the-job 
training  necessary  to  perform  at  an  average  level  in 
the  applicant’s  occupation. 

15 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3.  Experience 

Points  awarded  for  experience  in  applicant’s 
occupation. 

8 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4.  Occupational  demand 

Points  awarded  based  on  how  needed  the 
applicant’s  occupation  is  in  the  Canadian 
economy. 

15 

• 

• 

• 

5.  Arranged  employment 
or  designated 
occupation 

Ten  points  if  person  has  a  job  to  go  to,  providing  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  job  opportunities  of  a 
Canadian  citizen  or  the  person  is  qualified  in  and 
will  take  a  job  or  designated  occupation  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  workers. 

10 

• 

6.  Location 

Five  points  if  a  person  is  willing  to  live  in  an  area 
that  needs  his  or  her  particular  occupational  skills. 
Five  points  subtracted  if  a  person  intends  to  go  to 
an  area  where  his  or  her  skills  are  not  needed. 

5 

• 

• 

• 

7.  Age 

Ten  points  to  people  18  to  35  years  old.  Those  over 
35,  one  point  subtracted  for  every  year  over  35  to  a 
maximum  of  10  points. 

10 

• 

• 

• 

• 

8.  Knowledge  of  English 
and  French 

Ten  points  if  a  person  is  fluent  in  both  English  and 
French.  Five  points  for  those  fluent  in  English  or 
French.  Fewer  points  to  those  who  are  less  than 
fluent  in  either  language. 

10 

• 

• 

• 

9.  Personal  suitability 

Points  awarded  based  on  an  interview  as  to  how 
well  a  person  will  likely  adjust  to  Canada,  based  on 
adaptability,  motivation,  initiative,  resourcefulness, 
and  other  similar  qualities. 

10 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10.  Relative 

Where  a  person  would  be  an  assisted  relative,  but 
the  relative  in  Canada  is  willing  but  unable  to 
complete  the  necessary  documents,  five  points 
may  be  awarded. 

5 

• 

• 

• 

|  Source  New  Directions  A  Look  at  Canada  s  Immigration  Act  and  Regulations  (Supply  and  Services  Canada  1978).  pp  5-6.10-13 
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From  1967  until  about  1974,  the  government 
was  looking  for  highly  skilled  immigrants.  Unskilled 
workers  had  difficulty  in  being  admitted.  Since 
many  people  from  such  countries  as  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  Greece  did  not  have  the  skills  the  government 
was  looking  for,  immigration  from  these  countries 
dropped  after  1967. 

Where  was  Canada  to  get  its  highly  skilled  immi¬ 
grants?  Large  numbers  continued  to  come  from 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Few  came  from  such 
places  as  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  even  though 
there  were  many  highly  skilled  workers  there.  Can¬ 
ada  then  looked  beyond  Europe  to  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  face  of  Canada  changes 

Once  the  immigration  laws  changed,  Canada  ac¬ 
cepted  far  more  immigrants  from  countries  such  as 
India,  which  did  not  provide  many  immigrants  in 
the  past.  In  the  following  pages  we  will  look  at  the 
variety  of  ethnic  groups  that  came  to  Canada  in 
recent  years. 


South  Asians 

Over  the  years,  people  from  the  Indian  subconti¬ 
nent  migrated  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
went  to  live  in  Africa,  settling  in  such  countries  as 
Kenya,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  and  South  Africa.  Some 
settled  in  the  West  Indies.  Some  settled  in  Fiji. 
Many  became  prosperous,  running  shops  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  they  found 
they  were  not  welcome  in  the  countries  where  they 
had  lived  for  generations.  This  was  especially  true 
in  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda.  There  was  a  new 
national  spirit  in  these  countries  and  the  Africans 
wanted  to  run  their  own  affairs.  For  this  reason, 
many  South  Asians  had  to  look  for  new  homes,  and 
many  chose  Canada. 

South  Asians  also  came  to  Canada  directly  from 
the  Indian  subcontinent.  While  the  Sikhs  had  come 
to  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  many  more  people  began  to  come  from  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka  after  the  point  system  was 
set  up.  There  are  now  over  300,000  people  of  South 
Asian  origin  in  Canada.  They  represent  at  least 
twenty  different  ethnic  groups,  ten  languages  and 
six  religions. 
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THE  GUPTAS  MATCH  THEIR  SKILLS  TO  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 


Rajendra  Gupta  was  a  doctor  in  Delhi,  India.  He 
had  two  medical  degrees,  having  studied  in  India 
and  also  in  England.  He  was  married  to  Satindra, 
who  was  also  a  qualified  doctor.  Both  the  Guptas 
spoke  fluent  English. 

Dr.  Gupta  had  a  busy  practice  in  Delhi  and  also 
taught  at  the  university,  where  he  was  involved  in  a 
number  of  research  projects.  But  his  research  work 
went  very  slowly,  for  he  could  seldom  get  the  equip¬ 
ment  he  needed.  He  felt  he  might  have  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Canada,  and  applied  as  an  immigrant. 

A fter  two  years,  the  Guptas  ’  application  was 
approved  and  they  travelled  to  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


Although  they  were  both  experienced  doctors,  they 
had  to  be  qualified  by  the  Ontario  medical  authori¬ 
ties  before  they  could  practise  medicine  in  Canada. 
This  took  time,  but  both  were  registered  in  due 
course.  Both  worked  as  doctors  in  Hamilton,  and 
Dr.  Rajendra  Gupta  also  joined  a  research  team, 
where  he  continued  with  his  specialized  work. 

When  the  Guptas  first  arrived  in  Hamilton,  they 
had  no  friends  or  relatives  to  help  them.  Nor  were 
there  many  other  Indian  immigrants  in  Hamilton. 
More  have  since  arrived  in  the  region,  and  the 
Guptas  are  now  prominent  members  of  the  local 
South  Asian  community. 


Chinese 


Chinese  have  lived  in  Canada  since  1858,  but  the 
immigration  ban  kept  their  number  here  small. 
Since  the  government  lifted  the  ban  in  1947,  people 
of  Chinese  origin  have  come  to  Canada  from  many 


places.  Most  have  come  from  Hong  Kong.  Others 
immigrated  from  Vietnam,  China,  Malaysia,  Tai¬ 
wan,  and  Indonesia.  More  than  400,000  people  of 
Chinese  origin  now  live  in  Canada. 


Inside  a  Chinese  grocery  store. 
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MAH  SHIV  PING  SEEKS  A  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Mah  Shin  Ping's  family  owned  a  small  grocery 
store  in  Hong  Kong.  It  was  very  hard  to  get  into 
university  in  Hong  Kong,  but  the  Mah  parents  felt 
that  education  was  important  for  their  children.  A  t 
great  expense,  they  sent  Ping  to  study  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  British  Columbia  in  1969.  He  graduated  in 
engineering  in  1974 ,  then  applied  for  immigration 
and  zvas  accepted  as  an  immigrant. 


By  this  time,  he  was  calling  himself  Paul  Mah. 
Chinese  names  are  reversed,  with  the  family  name 
first,  and  many  people  had  been  thinking  that  his 
first  name  was  Mah.  His  new  name  solved  the 
problem,  and  friends  now  called  him  Paul. 

Paul  married  a  Canadian  who  was  also  an  immi¬ 
grant  from  Hong  Kong,  and  he  moved  to  a  job  as  an 
engineer  in  Calgary.  He  then  sponsored  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  working  as  a  bookkeeper  in  Hong 
Kong.  Later  he  persuaded  his  parents  to  immigrate. 
They  were  willing  to  do  so,  as  the  future  was  uncer¬ 
tain  in  Hong  Kong.  Eventually  the  whole  family 
moved  to  Calgary. 


People  of  African  ancestry 

There  have  been  Blacks  in  Canada  since  very  early 
times.  Some  came  as  French  slaves  in  the  1600s. 
Several  thousand  came  with  the  Loyalists  who  set¬ 
tled  in  eastern  Canada  in  the  1770s.  Some  had 
fought  for  the  British  against  the  Americans  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
another  30,000  or  so  are  estimated  to  have  come 
from  the  United  States.  They  were  refugees,  fleeing 
from  slavery  on  American  plantations.  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  Canada  and  other  groups  helped 
them  escape  and  then  helped  them  get  settled  in 
eastern  Canada.  Some  American  Blacks  immigrated 
to  British  Columbia  on  their  own. 

Nevertheless,  most  Canadians  did  not  welcome 
Black  immigrants.  In  1911,  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire ,  a  major  newspaper,  wrote: 

Our  Western  population  is  being  recruited  largely  by 
white  people  from  the  United  States.  If  we  freely  admit 
black  people  from  that  country,  we  shall  soon  have  the 
race  troubles  that  are  the  blot  of  the  civilization  of  our 
neighbours. 


John  Ware  was  born  a  slave  in  South  Carolina  in 
1 845,  and  came  to  the  Canadian  West  to  settle  in 
1882.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  bronco  bus¬ 
ters  in  Alberta,  and  often  won  events  at  the  Calgary 
Stampede.  Here,  Ware  is  shown  with  his  family  in 
1886. 


During  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  Blacks  to  immigrate.  Canada 
changed  its  laws  after  World  War  II,  when  it  badly 
needed  workers.  Beginning  in  1955,  the  government 
allowed  women  to  come  from  the  Caribbean  region 
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Latin  Americans 

Most  Latin  American  immigrants  have  come  to 
Canada  since  1970.  The  first  large  group  were  the 
Chileans,  who  came  as  political  refugees  after  the 
army  took  control  of  the  government  in  Chile. 
About  5,000  Chileans  came  to  Canada  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  and  many  more  have  come  since.  Immi¬ 
grants  have  also  come  from  other  countries  of  Latin 
America,  especially  from  Argentina,  Mexico,  and 
Brazil.  There  are  now  about  100,000  people  from 
Latin  America  in  Canada. 

Arabs 

Immigration  from  Arab  countries  goes  back  to 
1882,  though  the  numbers  were  very  small.  In  the 
1950s,  many  more  began  to  immigrate.  They  came 
mainly  from  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Algeria,  Morocco, 
and  Tunisia.  There  are  at  present  about  80,000 
Canadians  of  Arab  origin,  and  they  include  people 
from  every  country  in  the  Arab  world. 

Southeast  Asians 

Southeast  Asia  covers  a  large  area,  from  Burma  to 
the  Philippines.  The  region  is  the  home  of  a  great 
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to  do  domestic  work  —  to  be  maids,  cooks,  cleaners, 
baby-sitters.  Many  women  came  under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  most  of  them  from  Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 
Since  policies  were  relaxed  early  in  the  1960s  and 
the  point  system  was  introduced  in  1967,  many 
more  Caribbeans  have  immigrated  to  Canada.  There 
are  now  about  250,000  Canadians  of  Caribbean 
background. 

Like  Italians,  Greeks,  South  Asians,  and  Chi¬ 
nese,  most  Caribbean  immigrants  live  in  the  cities 
rather  than  rural  areas.  The  majority  live  in  or  near 
Toronto.  The  second  largest  Caribbean  Canadian 
population  is  in  Montreal,  which  has  received  many 
immigrants  from  Francophone  Haiti.  The  third 
largest  population  centre  is  Halifax.  In  contrast  to 
those  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  many  of  the  Blacks 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  long-time  Canadians.  Their 
ancestors  came  to  Canada  more  than  100  years  ago. 


Officers  and  men  of  the  Afro-Canadian  unit  at 
Windsor. 

Rosemary  Brown  is  one  of  the  two  Black  politicians 
elected  to  the  British  Columbia  provincial  legislature 
With  only  about  a  hundred  Black  voters  in  their  rid¬ 
ings,  they  were  elected  not  by  Black  votes  but  by  the 
general  electorate. 
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many  ethnic  groups.  Since  1975,  large  numbers  of 
Vietnamese,  Vietnamese  Chinese,  Khmer  and 
Laotians  have  come  to  Canada  as  refugees.  To¬ 
gether  they  now  number  about  100,000. 

Other  Southeast  Asians  have  come  through  nor¬ 
mal  immigration  means.  They  include  at  least  50,000 
Filipinos  and  small  numbers  of  Indonesians, 
Malays,  and  Thais. 

Other  Nationalities  and  Ethnic 
Groups 

So  many  smaller  ethnic  groups  have  come  to  Can¬ 
ada  in  the  past  fifteen  years  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  list  them  all.  Many  Israelis  have  come. 
Many  Koreans  have  come.  Every  single  country  of 
Europe  is  now  represented  in  Canada. 

There  are  still  not  many  people  who  have  come 
from  countries  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
However,  small  numbers  have  come  from  at  least 
fifteen  of  these  countries,  the  largest  groups  being 
from  South  Africa,  Zimbabwe,  and  Nigeria. 

The  following  pages  summarize  immigration  to 
Canada  since  World  War  II. 


Little  immigrant  girl,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


1950 
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Dutch  immigrant  family. 
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Indochinese  refugees  arriving  at  the  Canadian  forces  air  base  in  Edmonton. 
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What  is  Canada  like  today? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Canada  has  changed  a  great 
deal  since  World  War  II.  The  people  of  Canada 
have  come  from  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
It  is  hard  to  be  exact  about  how  many  different 
ethnic  groups  there  are  in  Canada  today.  Until 
1971,  census  takers  asked  people  what  their  ethnic 
origin  was.  Since  then,  Canadians  have  not  had  to 
state  their  ethnic  origin.  Instead,  they  now  state 


what  their  first  language  is.  This  does  not  give  a 
clear  indication  of  ethnic  origin.  People  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Fiji,  and  Jamaica  all  speak  English,  yet  they 
have  very  different  ethnic  roots. 

Although  we  cannot  know  exactly  how  many 
ethnic  groups  there  are  in  Canada  today,  we  can  get 
an  idea  by  looking  at  some  statistics.  First,  let’s  see 
what  the  situation  was  in  1971  when  people  were 
still  stating  their  ethnic  origin  for  the  census. 

From  the  1971  figures,  we  can  gain  a  general  idea 
of  Canada’s  population  by  ethnic  group.  At  that 


|  Population  by  Ethnic  Group,  Canada  and  Provinces,  1971 


ETHNIC 

GROUP 

CANADA 

NFLD. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

QUE. 

ONTARIO 

MAN. 

SASK. 

ALTA. 

B.C. 

YUKON 

N.W.T. 

Population 

21,568,310 

522,100 

111,640 

788,960 

634,555 

6,027,765 

7,703,105 

988,250 

926,245 

1,627.875 

2,184,620 

18,385 

34,805 

British  Isles' 

9.624,115 

489,565 

92,285 

611,310 

365,735 

640,045 

4,576,010 

414,125 

390,190 

761.665 

1,265,455 

8,945 

8,785 

French 

6,180,120 

15,410 

15,325 

80,215 

235,025 

4,759,360 

737,360 

86,510 

56,200 

94,665 

96,550 

1,230 

2,275 

Austrian,  n.o.s. 

42,120 

80 

5 

250 

150 

2,500 

15,765 

3,200 

3,845 

6,310 

9,845 

110 

60 

Belgian 

51,135 

50 

75 

665 

335 

8,220 

19,955 

9,055 

3,555 

4,265 

4,840 

50 

70 

Byelorussian 

2,280 

5 

— 

20 

45 

195 

1,135 

175 

50 

255 

400 

— 

5 

Chinese 

118,815 

610 

25 

935 

575 

11,905 

39,325 

3,430 

4,605 

12,905 

44,315 

85 

115 

Czech 

57,840 

35 

20 

540 

110 

4.420 

25,765 

3,715 

4,200 

10,320 

8,560 

70 

85 

Danish 

75,725 

170 

135 

1,055 

1,675 

2,630 

19,075 

4,120 

5,220 

20,120 

21,205 

155 

160 

Estonian 

18,810 

15 

10 

140 

50 

1,440 

13,730 

185 

100 

845 

2,265 

15 

15 

Finnish 

59,215 

45 

— 

235 

145 

1,865 

38,515 

1,450 

1,725 

3,590 

11,510 

95 

35 

German 

1,317,200 

2,375 

955 

40,910 

8,410 

53,870 

475.320 

123,065 

180,095 

231,005 

198,315 

1,555 

1,330 

Greek 

124,475 

100 

— 

1,220 

335 

42,870 

67,025 

2,095 

900 

3,250 

6,615 

25 

35 

Hungarian 

131,890 

105 

20 

755 

365 

12,570 

65,695 

5,405 

13,825 

16,240 

16,600 

195 

115 

Icelandic 

27,905 

5 

10 

160 

55 

365 

2,680 

13,070 

3,095 

2,620 

5,745 

40 

55 

Inuit 

17,550 

1,055 

— 

20 

5 

3,755 

760 

130 

75 

135 

210 

10 

11,400 

Italian 

730,820 

495 

105 

3,770 

1,380 

169,655 

463,095 

10,445 

2,865 

24,805 

53,795 

160 

250 

Japanese 

37,260 

20 

15 

85 

40 

1,745 

15,600 

1,335 

315 

4,460 

13,585 

40 

15 

Jewish 

296,945 

360 

60 

2,535 

1,030 

115,990 

135,195 

20,010 

2,195 

7,320 

12,175 

35 

30 

Latvian 

18,180 

60 

10 

105 

95 

1,415 

13,045 

840 

235 

1,010 

1,345 

25 

10 

Lithuanian 

24,535 

25 

10 

290 

65 

3,990 

15,365 

820 

475 

1,845 

1,630 

10 

15 

Native  Indian 

295,215 

1,225 

315 

4,475 

3,915 

32,835 

62,415 

43,035 

40,475 

44,545 

52,220 

2,580 

7,180 

Negro 

34,445 

70 

— 

5,850 

550 

5,225 

18,200 

1,070 

360 

1,400 

1,660 

30 

30 

Netherlander 

425,945 

665 

1,245 

14,845 

5,365 

12,590 

206,940 

35,300 

19.040 

58,565 

70,535 

515 

340 

Norwegian 

179,290 

745 

90 

1,980 

1,410 

3,820 

20,590 

8,960 

36,160 

51,305 

53,245 

485 

505 

Polish 

316,425 

280 

110 

3,260 

690 

23,970 

144,115 

42,705 

26,910 

44,325 

29,545 

245 

270 

Portuguese 

96,875 

340 

15 

475 

195 

16,555 

63,145 

3,815 

275 

2,385 

9,635 

25 

20 

Romanian 

27,375 

10 

5 

240 

90 

2,320 

9,255 

1,375 

5,550 

4,670 

3,765 

70 

25 

Russian 

64,475 

40 

10 

245 

105 

4,060 

12,580 

4,040' 

10,030 

10,235 

22.995 

70 

65 

Slovak 

24,030 

15 

5 

130 

55 

2,305 

15,005 

1,045 

740 

2,650 

2,070 

5 

20 

South  Asian 

67,925 

460 

135 

1,345 

465 

6,510 

30,920 

3,205 

1,625 

4,400 

18,795 

15 

55 

Indo  Pakistani 

52,100 

310 

130 

1,165 

340 

5,000 

22,445 

1,855 

1,250 

3,215 

16,355 

15 

25 

Other 

15,830 

145 

5 

185 

125 

1,510 

8,475 

1,350 

380 

1,185 

2,440 

— 

30 

Spanish 

27,515 

110 

25 

640 

310 

10.825 

10,330 

640 

210 

1,305 

3,070 

20 

30 

Swedish 

101,870 

260 

35 

835 

465 

2,005 

17,880 

8,955 

14,635 

24,380 

31,930 

310 

180 

Syrian 

Lebanese 

26,665 

405 

205 

2,005 

1,135 

8,235 

10,540 

945 

595 

1,805 

785 

5 

5 

Ukrainian 

580,660 

175 

125 

2,315 

600 

20,325 

159,880 

114,410 

85,920 

135,510 

60,145 

610 

635 

West  Indian 

28,025 

60 

— 

400 

70 

5,050 

19,560 

1,055 

180 

855 

775 

10 

5 

Yugoslav 

104,950 

10 

30 

355 

95 

6,810 

70,060 

3,110 

2,090 

7,410 

14,730 

150 

100 

Croatian 

23,380 

— 

— 

70 

20 

1,100 

16,860 

610 

455 

1,130 

3,120 

15 

5 

Serbian 

6,975 

— 

— 

— 

10 

335 

5,475 

155 

255 

275 

470 

— 

— 

Slovenian 

7,305 

— 

5 

15 

— 

425 

5,635 

360 

95 

290 

470 

10 

— 

Yugoslav,  n.o.s. 

67,295 

10 

25 

275 

60 

4,950 

42.085 

1,990 

1,280 

5,720 

10,680 

130 

90 

Other  and 

Unknown 

209,690 

6,655 

245 

4,345 

3,430 

25,510 

91,285 

11,395 

7,695 

24,495 

33,745 

400 

495 

Source  H  A  Doughty.  Canadian  Studies  Culture  and  Country.  (Toronto  Wiley  1976)  p  24  n  o  s  not  otherwise  specified 

'  British  Isles  includes  English.  Irish.  Scottish  and  Welsh  Source  Census  of  Canada.  1971 .  Vol.  1 .  Part  3 
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Ethnic  Origin  as  Percentages  of 
Total  Population:  1971 


CANADA 

MARI- 

TIMES 

OUE 

ONT 

PRAI¬ 

RIES 

BC 

YUKON 

NW.T 

British 

44.6 

77.9 

10.6 

59.4 

43.6 

57.9 

48.6 

25.2 

French 

28.7 

15.8 

79.0 

9.6 

6.9 

4.4 

6.7 

6.6 

German 

6.1 

2.0 

0.9 

6.2 

15.4 

9.1 

8.4 

3.8 

Italian 

3.4 

0.2 

2.8 

6.0 

1.0 

2.5 

— 

— 

Japanese 

0.2 

t 

* 

t 

t 

* 

t 

t 

Jewish 

1.4 

0.1 

1.9 

1.8 

0.9 

0.6 

— 

— 

Indian 

1.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

3.9 

2.4 

14.0 

20.6 

Scandi¬ 

navian 

1.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

5.3 

5.1 

5.4 

2.6 

Ukrainian 

2.7 

0.1 

0.3 

2.1 

9.7 

2.8 

3.3 

1.8 

Other 

10.2 

3.2 

3.8 

13.3 

13.3 

15.2 

13.6 

39.4 

time,  there  were  over  100  different  ethnic  groups  in 
Canada.  Since  then,  about  two  million  people  have 
come  to  Canada. 

The  following  pie  graph  shows  the  immigration 
in  1980.  You  can  see  that  more  than  half  the  immi¬ 
grants  came  from  countries  outside  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  There  are  probably  about  1 50  ethnic 
groups  in  Canada  today. 

Do  you  think  Canada  was  changed  by  these 
many  different  ethnic  groups?  To  what  extent  do 
you  think  these  ethnic  groups  have  tried  to  keep 
their  cultures  and  traditions  alive? 


Source  NormanSbette  eti  Many  Cultures  Many  Heritages.  originally  from  Canada  Census.  1971 
Re -adapted!  Toronto  McGraw-Hill,  1975)  p  544 
t  Figures  below  01% 


World  areas  from  which  immigrants  came  —  1980 


SOURCE  IMMIGRATION  ABSTRACTS  i960 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  IMMIGRATION  CANADA 
(CANADA  SERVICE  BUREAU) 
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Keeping  Up 

Traditions 

Today 


W  Ton  have  seen  how  Canada  has  become  home  to  people  of  many  different 
Wcultures.  You  have  also  seen  how  these  people  were  changed  by  contact 
JL  with  one  another.  In  this  chapter,  you  will  look  at  how  Canadians  today 
feel  about  having  many  cultures  in  Canada. 


How  Canadians  see 
themselves 

If  you  asked  a  hundred  Canadians  of  British  origin 
whether  they  felt  British  or  Canadian,  how  do  you 
think  they  would  answer?  Some  might  say  “both,” 
but  many  would  think  of  themselves  simply  as 
Canadians.  Only  people  who  were  recent  immi¬ 
grants  would  be  likely  to  say  “British.” 

This  applies  to  a  certain  extent  with  all  ethnic 
groups.  Table  1  shows  how  Canadians  from  several 
ethnic  groups  described  themselves  in  a  survey. 
Table  2  shows  how  first,  second,  and  third  genera¬ 
tion  Canadians  responded  when  asked  the  same 
question. 

As  you  can  see,  some  people  are  more  attached  to 
their  ethnic  roots  than  others  are.  People  whose 
families  had  been  in  Canada  for  several  generations 
felt  far  more  Canadian  than  immigrants  did.  This 
has  often  caused  the  older  generations  to  worry  that 
their  children  are  not  keeping  up  all  the  customs 
which  they  feel  are  valuable. 


TABLE  1 


How  the  People  Described  Themselves 
(by  per  cent) 

CANADIAN 

ETHNIC  OF  ETHNIC 

ETHNIC  GROUP  ETHNIC'  CANADIAN”  ORIGIN  CANADIAN 

Chinese 

38 

41 

8 

9 

Dutch 

7 

19 

13 

59 

German 

9 

23 

13 

50 

Greek 

31 

46 

9 

13 

Hungarian 

12 

34 

16 

36 

Italian 

27 

39 

13 

20 

Polish 

4 

22 

18 

51 

Portuguese 

40 

46 

7 

4 

Scandinavian 

6 

14 

12 

65 

Ukrainian 

8 

34 

13 

45 

Total 

18 

32 

12 

35 

Source  K  G  O'Bryan  et  al  Non-Ofhcia I  Languages  A  Studv  ol  Canadian  Muihcui- 
luiahsm  (Ottawa  Supply  and  Services  Canada.  1976) 

•  Ethnic '  means  that  people  ot  Italian  origin,  lor  instance,  described  themselves  as 
Italian " 

"  Ethnic  Canadian  means  that  people  ot  Italian  origin  lor  instance  described  them¬ 
selves  as  Italian  Canadian 
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TABLE  2 


How  the  People  Described  Themselves 
(by  per  cent) 


GENERATION 

ETHNIC 

ETHNIC 

CANADIAN 

CANADIAN 

OF  ETHNIC 
ORIGIN 

CANADIAN 

First 

Generation 

24 

39 

12 

23 

Second 

Generation 

5 

18 

16 

59 

Third 

Generation 

2 

16 

13 

67 

ibid 

Today,  many  ethnic  groups  want  to  keep  up 
their  ties  to  the  past.  They  may  do  so  by  carrying  on 
family  traditions,  by  learning  the  language  of  their 
ancestors,  or  by  celebrating  special  days.  For  Ukrain¬ 
ians  or  Chinese,  it  could  be  the  celebration  of  their 


own  New  Year,  which  occurs  in  mid-January  for 
Ukrainians  and  usually  in  February  for  Chinese. 
For  others,  it  might  be  the  celebration  of  India’s 
Independence  Day  or  the  birthday  of  the  Scottish 
poet  Robert  Bums. 

It  is  not  only  immigrants  who  feel  strongly  about 
their  ethnic  roots.  Thousands  of  Canadians  who 
have  never  seen  Ireland  wear  shamrocks  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day.  Their  ancestors  may  have  come  to 
Canada  in  the  1840s,  yet  more  than  a  century  later 
they  still  cherish  their  Irish  roots.  If  just  immigrants 
were  interested  in  maintaining  their  ethnic  ties, 
their  customs  would  die  with  them.  The  strength  of 
a  culture  also  depends  on  how  much  of  it  is  kept  up 
by  immigrants’  children  and  in  turn  by  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren.  The  following  case  studies 
show  how  new  generations  keep  up  the  cultures  of 
their  ancestors. 


THE  LEUNGS:  A  FAMILY  TRYING  TO  KEEP  UP  THEIR  TRADITIONS 


The  Leungs  are  a  large  Chinese  family  who  once 
lived  in  Cho  Lon,  a  Chinese  neighbourhood  in  Sai¬ 
gon,  Vietnam.  Three  generations  of  Leungs  lived 
under  one  roof  They  included  Grandmother  Leung, 
eight  adult  and  adolescent  children,  two  women  who 
had  married  Mrs.  Leung’s  sons,  and  two  grand¬ 
children.  All  of  Mrs.  Leung’s  adult  children  worked 
and  helped  to  support  the  family. 

They  survived  a  perilous  sea  voyage,  and  reached 
a  refugee  camp.  Eventually,  they  came  to  Canada 
as  refugees  and  settled  in  Edmonton. 

Living  in  Canada  affected  each  of  the  Leungs 
differently.  They  all  stayed  together,  and  Grand¬ 
mother  Leung  continued  to  be  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Because  of  her  age,  she  did  not  go  to  work. 
Almost  all  the  people  she  met  were  of  Chinese  origin. 
She  shopped  in  Chinese  stores  and  found  new  Chi¬ 
nese  friends.  Grandmother  Leung  never  learned  any 
English  at  all.  Most  of  her  sons  and  daughters  soon 
found  jobs.  Some  worked  for  other  Chinese  people 
and  did  not  have  to  learn  much  English.  Others 
worked  for  non-Chinese  and  soon  knew  enough  Eng¬ 
lish  to  get  by. 

For  the  two  Leung  grandchildren,  things  were 
very  different.  They  both  went  to  school,  where  they 
were  placed  in  special  classes  to  learn  English. 
Because  they  were  young,  English  came  quickly  to 


Chinese  Dance  of  the  Lion  —  traditional  ceremony 
for  New  Year’s  celebration. 


them.  Soon  they  were  in  regular  classes  and  had 
many  Canadian  friends.  By  1983  they  felt  very 
Canadian.  Even  so,  they  knew  a  great  deal  about 
their  Chinese  background  through  their  family  life. 
The  Leungs  continued  to  speak  to  each  other  in 
Chinese,  so  the  children  never  forgot  their  first 
language.  They  continued  to  eat  traditional  Chinese 
foods  and  often  watched  videotapes  of  Chinese  mov¬ 
ies.  Most  importantly,  the  Leung  children  respected 
their  relatives’  strong  commitment  to  the  family. 
They  realized  that  when  they  grew  up,  they  also 
would  have  a  responsibility  to  help  out  their  family. 
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UKRAINIANS:  A  GROUP  MAINTAINING  ITS  CULTURE 


This  Ukrainian  church  is  built  in 
the  same  style  as  those  built  by 
early  Ukrainian  settlers  on  the 
prairies. 


This  group  of  Shumka  dancers, 
formed  in  1959,  has  earned 
international  recognition.  Their 
aim  is  to  preserve  and  promote 
Ukrainian  dance  in  the  Canadian 
mosaic. 


By  the  time  World  War  II  ended  in  1945,  many 
Ukrainian  Canadians  had  been  here  for  two  or  three 
generations.  Most  of  the  second  generation  could 
speak  Ukrainian,  even  though  they  had  been  bom  in 
Canada.  They  had  grown  up  in  farming  communi¬ 
ties  where  there  were  many  people  of  Ukrainian 
origin.  They  were  proud  of  their  Ukrainian  roots. 
Their  immigrant  parents  had  put  a  good  deal  of 
effort  into  keeping  up  their  traditions.  They  had 
built  many  churches  and  had  formed  hundreds  of 
Ukrainian  organizations. 

After  the  war,  tens  of  thousands  more  Ukrain¬ 
ians  came  to  Canada.  There  were  many  differences 
between  second  generation  Ukrainian  Canadians 
and  the  new  Ukrainian  immigrants.  For  instance,  a 
large  number  of  the  Ukrainian  churches  in  Canada 
were  holding  services  in  English.  Some  new  immi¬ 
grants  objected  that  this  was  not  really  Ukrainian. 
They  joined  parishes  which  continued  to  hold  church 
services  in  the  Ukrainian  language.  Other  differ¬ 
ences  were  political.  Many  new  immigrants  support¬ 
ed  organizations  which  were  aimed  at  freeing 
Ukraine  from  Russian  dominance.  Second  genera¬ 
tion  Ukrainian  Canadians  were  generally  more 
concerned  with  Canadian  issues. 

Today,  many  Ukrainian  Canadians  are  very 
active  in  maintaining  certain  aspects  of  their  cul¬ 
ture.  They  may  continue  to  go  to  a  Ukrainian 
church  and  to  celebrate  the  traditional  Ukrainian 
Christmas. 


Some  do  a  great  deal  more.  Most  Ukrainian 
churches  are  centres  for  Ukrainian-language  classes, 
Ukrainian-weaving  clubs,  sports  assoaations,  and 
political  organizations.  In  some  cities,  there  are  now 
Ukrainian  public  schools  where  children  are  taught 
in  both  English  and  Ukrainian.  Community  sup¬ 
port  has  set  up  a  centre  for  Ukrainian  studies  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  a  chair  of  Ukrainian 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Some  people  are  especially  involved  in  the  arts 
and  music.  Canada  now  has  a  number  of  world- 
famous  Ukrainian  dance  troupes,  which  are  made 
up  primarily  of  second  and  third  generation  Cana¬ 
dians.  Other  people  have  put  together  music  groups 
which  use  traditional  Ukrainian  instruments.  Oth¬ 
ers,  like  the  author  Myma  Kostash,  have  written 
about  the  Ukrainian  culture. 

Although  Ukrainians  have  been  in  Canada  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  might  have  been  absorbed 
by  other  cultures,  they  have  managed  to  preserve 
many  aspects  of  the  Ukrainian  culture  in  Canada. 

+ 

t 

to 
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“Kara  dancers”  performing 
Turkish  folk  dances  in  Ottawa 


East  Indian  solo  dancer  performing  at  Canada  Day 
celebrations  in  Ottawa. 


As  in  the  past,  the  importance  which  each  ethnic 
group  places  on  maintaining  its  culture  varies  from 
group  to  group.  Some  well-established  ethnic 
groups,  such  as  Ukrainians  and  Chinese,  have  put  a 
lot  of  effort  into  keeing  their  traditions  alive. 

Canada’s  policy 
on  multiculturalism 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  attitudes  to  Canada’s  ethnic  groups.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  no  longer  promotes  one  culture.  It  encour¬ 
ages  all  cultures. 

We  saw  in  Chapter  3  how  French  Canadians 
made  a  strong  effort  to  maintain  their  culture  over 
the  years.  We  also  saw  how  difficult  this  was. 

The  strong  dissatisfaction  of  French  Canadians 
caused  the  government  to  set  up  a  Commission  on 
Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  in  1963.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission  studied  how  French  and 
English  were  used  across  Canada.  They  also  stud¬ 
ied  how  much  support  there  was  for  these  two 
cultures. 

As  a  result  of  the  commission’s  findings,  the 
federal  government  passed  the  Official  Languages 
Act  in  1969.  The  Act  said  that  both  French  and 
English  were  to  be  official  languages  throughout 
Canada.  This  meant,  among  other  things,  that  the 
federal  government  would  use  both  languages  in  all 
its  business.  Many  people  who  worked  for  the 
federal  government  had  to  become  bilingual  in 
their  jobs.  Labelling  of  packaged  goods  now  had  to 
be  done  in  both  languages,  not  just  in  English. 
There  was  a  great  increase  in  second-language  in¬ 
struction  right  across  the  country. 

While  the  government  made  French  and  English 
Canada’s  official  languages,  it  did  not  make  any  one 
culture  Canada’s  official  culture.  The  commission 
felt  that  all  ethnic  groups  were  an  important  part  of 
Canadian  life.  The  commission’s  recommendations 
led  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  to  make  the  following 
statement  in  1971  on  how  Canada  could  have  two 
official  languages  and  still  support  many  different 
cultures.  Here  is  what  the  prime  minister  said. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  royal  commission,  shared  by  the 
government  and,  I  am  sure,  by  all  Canadians,  that 
there  cannot  be  one  cultural  policy  for  Canadians  of 
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British  and  French  origin,  another  for  the  original 
peoples,  and  yet  a  third  for  all  others.  For  although 
there  are  two  official  languages,  there  is  no  official 
culture,  nor  does  any  ethnic  group  take  precedence  aver 
any  other.  No  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  is  other  than 
Canadian,  and  all  should  be  treated  fairly. 

The  royal  commission  was  guided  by  the  belief  that 
adherence  to  one's  ethnic  group  is  influenced  not  so 
much  by  one 's  origin  or  mother  tongue  as  by  one 's  sense 
of  belonging  to  the  group,  and  by  what  the  commission 
calls  the  group's  “ collective  will  to  exist.  "  The  govern¬ 
ment  shares  this  belief. 

The  individual's  freedom  would  be  hampered  if  he 
were  locked  for  life  within  a  particular  cultural  com¬ 
partment  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  language.  It  is 
vital.  .  .  that  every  Canadian  .  .  .  be  given  a  chance 
to  learn  at  least  one  of  the  two  languages  in  which  his 
country  conducts  its  official  business  and  its  politics. 

A  policy  of  multiculturalism  within  a  bilingual 
framework  ....  should  help  to  break  down  discrimi¬ 
natory  attitudes  and  cultural  jealousies.  National  uni¬ 
ty,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything  in  the  deeply  personal 
sense,  must  be  founded  on  confidence  in  one's  own 
individual  identity;  out  of  this  can  grow  respect  for 
that  of  others  and  a  willingness  to  share  ideas,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  assumptions.  A  vigorous  policy  of  multicul¬ 
turalism  will  help  create  this  initial  confidence.  It  can 
form  the  base  of  a  society  which  is  based  on  fair  play  for 
all. 

The  government  will  support  and  encourage  the 
various  cultures  and  ethnic  groups  that  give  structures 
and  vitality  to  our  society.  They  will  be  encouraged  to 
share  their  cultural  expression  and  values  with  other 
Canadians  and  so  contribute  to  a  richer  life  for  us  all. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  view  of  the 
government  that  a  policy  of  multiculturalism  within  a 
bilingual  framework  is  basically  the  conscious  support 
of  individual  freedom  of  choice.  We  are  free  to  be 
ourselves.  But  this  cannot  be  left  to  chance.  It  must  be 
fostered  and  pursued  actively.  If  freedom  of  choice  is  in 
danger  for  some  ethnic  groups,  it  is  in  danger  for  all. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada  that 
a  government  had  given  such  strong  public  support 
to  ethnic  groups.  Since  1971,  multiculturalism  pro¬ 
grams  have  had  great  impact  on  ethnic  groups. 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that  now  have 
government  support: 

•  ethnic  language  instruction  by  ethnic  groups 


•  school  programs  in  Chinese,  Ukrainian,  and  other 
languages 

•  public  cultural  events  put  on  by  ethnic  groups 

•  books  and  other  school  materials  which  tell  more 
about  Canada’s  many  cultures 

•  ethnic  literature  and  arts 

•  assistance  for  new  immigrants  to  help  them  learn 
English  or  French  and  to  help  them  learn  about 
Canada 

•  programs  to  make  Canadians  more  aware  of  their 
ethnic  roots. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  celebrations  that  go 
on  during  Canada  Day?  If  you  have,  you  will  have 
seen  how  great  an  influence  the  policy  of  multicul¬ 
turalism  has  been.  Many  ethnic  groups  use  Canada 
Day  to  show  other  Canadians  their  national  cos¬ 
tumes,  dances,  and  songs.  It  is  now  accepted  that 
many  different  ethnic  groups  have  helped  to  build 
Canada.  This  has  led  to  a  new  idea  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Canadian.  Today,  a  person  can  feel  good 
about  being  Canadian  and  ethnic  at  the  same  time. 

Ethnic  groups  are  strong  supporters  of  the  policy 
of  multiculturalism.  The  following  table  shows  the 
results  of  a  survey  that  asked  groups  how  they  felt 
about  the  policy. 


Selected  Ethnic  Groups’  Views  on 
Multiculturalism 

ETHNIC  GROUP 

%  AGREE  WITH 
MULTICULTURALISM 

%  DISAGREE 

Chinese 

81 

8 

Dutch 

53 

36 

German 

69 

21 

Greek 

76 

7 

Hungarian 

73 

18 

Italian 

68 

14 

Polish 

72 

14 

Portuguese 

62 

8 

Scandinavian 

53 

35 

Ukrainian 

78 

7 

Average: 

65 

15 

Ibid  p  165 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  results  of 
another  national  survey  taken  in  1977.  What  do  you 
think  the  survey  found  out  about  Canadian  feelings 
on  multiculturalism? 
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Canadian  Views  on  Ethnic  Diversity 

% 

% 

% 

ATTITUDINAL  STATEMENTS 

DISAGREE 

NEUTRAL 

AGREE 

1.  Canada  would  be  a  better  place  if  members  of  ethnic  groups  would 
keep  their  own  way  of  life  alive. 

36 

17 

47 

2.  If  members  of  ethnic  groups  want  to  keep  their  own  culture,  they 
should  keep  it  to  themselves  and  not  bother  other  people  in  the 
country. 

38 

13 

49 

3.  There  is  a  lot  that  Canadians  can  gain  from  friendly  relations  with 
immigrants. 

9 

11 

81 

4.  Having  many  different  cultural  groups  in  Canada  makes  it  difficult 
to  solve  problems. 

45 

19 

36 

5.  It  would  be  good  to  see  all  the  ethnic  groups  in  Canada  retain  their 
cultures. 

19 

17 

64 

6.  It  is  best  for  Canada  if  all  immigrants  forget  their  cultural 
background  as  soon  as  possible. 

62 

12 

26 

7.  People  who  come  to  Canada  should  change  their  behavior  to  be 
more  like  us. 

35 

16 

50 

8.  The  unity  of  this  country  is  weakened  by  ethnic  groups  sticking  to 
their  old  ways. 

47 

17 

36 

9.  A  society  which  has  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups  is  more  able  to  tackle 
new  problems  as  they  occur. 

23 

24 

53 

Source  John  Berry,  el  al  Muthculturalism  and  Ethnic  Attitudes  m  Canada  (Ottawa  Supply  and  Services  Canada  1977),  p  141 

Do  all  Canadians  have  the 
same  rights? 

The  Canadian  government  has  said  that  Canada 
should  be  “multicultural  within  a  bilingual  frame¬ 
work.”  Does  this  mean  that  the  government  encour¬ 
ages  us  to  preserve  every  single  aspect  of  our  many 
different  cultures? 

A  Chinese  Canadian  has  the  right  to  send  her 
children  to  Chinese-language  classes,  but  she  does 
not  have  the  right  to  insist  on  speaking  Chinese  at 
work  or  in  the  law  courts.  An  Italian  Canadian  has 
the  right  to  do  his  shopping  in  an  Italian  store  and 
to  speak  Italian  to  the  salespeople.  He  does  not  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  everything  he  buys  should 
be  labelled  in  Italian.  Although  many  languages  are 
spoken  in  Canada,  only  two  are  official.  How  prac¬ 
tical  would  it  be  for  every  ethnic  group  to  have  its 
own  language  made  official?  Imagine  what  it  would 
be  like  if  each  can  of  soup  were  labelled  in  over  100 
languages! 

Although  we  do  not  all  have  the  same  language 
rights,  we  all  have  the  same  basic  human  rights. 
The  immigration  laws  no  longer  favour  certain 
nationalities.  In  addition,  the  laws  of  the  country  no 
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longer  discriminate  against  certain  ethnic  groups. 
In  earlier  chapters,  we  saw  that  some  ethnic  groups 
were  treated  badly  in  the  past.  Today  such  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  against  the  law. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


In  recent  years,  Canada  has  passed  a  number  of 
laws  to  protect  people’s  human  rights  —  the  rights 
which  every  individual  ought  to  have.  As  well,  a 
Charter  of  Rights  was  included  in  the  constitution 
laid  down  in  the  Canada  Act  of 1 982.  Asa  result,  it 
is  illegal  to  discriminate  against  anyone  because  of 
his  or  her  age,  sex,  religion,  or  ethnic  origin.  People 
who  feel  they  have  been  discriminated  against  can 
take  their  case  to  a  Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  human  rights  laws  came  into  being  to  ensure 
that  all  people  would  have  certain  basic  rights;  their 
rights  could  not  be  denied  because  of  prejudice. 
While  laws  cannot  govern  what  people  think,  laws 
can  help  to  govern  how  people  act  towards  others. 

Suppose  you  go  into  a  restaurant  and  the  waiter 
serves  everyone  else  before  you.  If  you  know  that  the 
bad  service  is  because  of  your  ethnic  origin,  you  can 
take  your  case  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  If 
you  are  turned  down  for  a  job  or  you  cannot  get  an 
apartment  because  of  your  ethnic  origin,  you  can  go 
to  the  commission.  By  law,  all  Canadians  have  the 
right  to  be  treated  equally. 


Canada’s  multiculturalism  policy  supports  all  cul¬ 
tural  groups  equally.  How  has  this  affected  the 
founding  cultures  of  Canada?  Has  it  led  to  a  strength¬ 
ening  or  a  weakening  of  these  cultures.  Let  us  look 
at  what  has  happened  to  the  French,  British,  and 
Native  peoples  of  today. 


French  Canadians 

The  French  Canadian  culture  is  very  strong  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  because  of  a  number  of  factors: 

•  the  large  population  of  French  Canadians 

•  people  of  the  same  culture  living  in  the  same 
region 

•  the  ability  to  maintain  cultural  institutions 

•  the  ability  to  have  political  control  of  the  province 

•  special  legal  protection  for  the  French  language 

•  strong  group  identity 

•  the  ability  to  keep  young  people  from  joining  the 
Anglophone  culture. 

Outside  Quebec,  the  situation  is  very  different. 
French  Canadians  are  a  minority  in  the  other  nine 
provinces  and  in  the  territories. 


French  Canadians  Who  Speak  French 
Selected  Provinces 

PROVINCE 

FRENCH 

CANADIANS 

FRENCH 
CANADIANS 
WHO  SPEAK 
FRENCH 

FRENCH 
CANADIANS 
WHO  SPEAK 
FRENCH 

AT HOME 

New  Brunswick 

240,000 

210,000 

200,000 

Ontario 

740,000 

480,000 

350,000 

Alberta 

90,000 

50,000 

20,000 

British  Columbia 

100,000 

40,000 

10,000 

Total 

1,400,000 

900,000 

700,000 

1  Source:  The  Heirs  of  Lord  Durham  (Toronto:  Burns  and  MacEachern.  1978)  p  22  j 

Many  Canadians  of  French  origin  outside  Quebec 
have  lost  their  language.  Others  have  lost  their 
sense  of  identity  as  French  Canadians.  Although 
their  ethnic  origin  is  French  and  their  family  names 
may  be  French,  they  have  adapted  to  the  cultures 
around  them. 

British  Canadians 

The  question  of  whether  Canadians  of  British  origin 
have  been  able  to  retain  their  culture  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer.  While  the  majority  of  Canadians  are 
English-speaking,  they  are  not  of  British  origin. 
English  Canada  is  far  less  British  than  it  once  was. 

If  you  go  through  the  list  of  things  which  help 
maintain  the  French  culture  in  Quebec,  you  will 
realize  that  English  Canadians  have  most  of  these 
advantages  too.  In  all  provinces  except  Quebec, 
their  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority,  and  the 
institutions  help  to  maintain  their  culture. 

In  Quebec,  the  English-speaking  minority  have 
been  allowed  to  keep  their  English-language  schools. 
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Yet  nowadays  they  find  that  they  need  to  know 
French  to  get  along  in  Quebec. 

Native  People 

The  Native  people  feel  that  the  treaties  gave  them  a 
special  right  to  maintain  their  languages  and  cul¬ 
tures.  Yet,  as  we  saw  in  earlier  chapters,  the  govern¬ 
ment  made  strong  efforts  to  get  the  Indian  people 
to  change  their  cultures.  There  was  strong  pressure 
to  speak  English,  to  become  Christian,  to  wear 
non-Indian  clothes,  and  to  give  up  traditional  cus¬ 
toms  and  ceremonies. 

For  the  Native  people,  including  the  Inuit  and 
the  Metis,  who  did  not  sign  treaties,  there  was  even 
greater  pressure  to  change.  They  often  felt  that  they 
were  caught  between  two  worlds.  Here  is  how  Abe 
Ruben,  a  young  Inuit  from  Paulatuk,  described  the 
problem: 

The  thing  of  shutting  a  person  off,  shutting  an  Inuit  off 
from  any  expression  that  was  related  to  his  own  cul¬ 


ture  .  .  .  went  into  just  every  thing  that  you  tried  to  do 
in  living  in  a  tozvn. 

You  were  more  or  less  told  that  you  couldn  't  express 
yourself  as  an  Inuit  and  you  had  to  adopt  a  totally 
different  lifestyle.  What  the  hostels  (and  schools)  were 
put  there  for  was  to  make  stereotype  images  of  Native 
people,  setting  them  up  or  educating  them  where  they 
would  he  able  to  fit  into  the  mainstream  of  Canadian 
society.  A  lot  of  these  students  couldn  ’ t  cope  with  bemg 
this  southern  image  of  a  second-class  white  person  and 
going  home  in  the  summertime  and  trying  to  cope  with 
going  hack  to  their  parents  or  their  villages  and  trying 
to  live  as  Inuit  ....  They  would  get  home  and 
couldn ’t  speak  the  language  any  more;  and  when  they 
got  back  to  a  larger  town,  say  Inuvik,  they  couldn 't 
fare  any  better  there.  They  couldn't  cope  just  being 
half  people. 

Others  felt  this  too,  especially  if  they  had  lived  in 
cities  in  southern  Canada.  Let’s  look  at  how  an 
Inuit  girl  felt  after  spending  two  years  in  Edmonton. 
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Despite  the  many  pressures,  pride  in  their  cultures 
grew  steadily  among  Inuit,  Metis,  and  Indian  peo¬ 
ples  during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  In  the  past  twenty 
years,  they  have  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  take 
control  of  their  own  affairs.  One  of  the  groups 
which  has  recently  argued  for  special  rights  for  the 
Native  people  is  the  Dene,  an  association  of  Indian 
and  Metis  who  live  in  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories.  In  1975,  the  Dene  made  an  important  state¬ 
ment  of  their  rights. 


THE  DENE  DECLARA  TION: 
ST  A  TEMENT  OF  RIGHTS 


We  the  Dene  of  the  N.  W.  T.  insist  on  the  right  to  be 
regarded  by  ourselves  and  the  world  as  a  nation. 

Our  struggle  is  for  the  recognition  of  the  Dene 
Nation  by  the  government  and  people  of  Canada 
and  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  world. 

As  once  Europe  was  the  exclusive  homeland  of  the 
European  peoples,  Africa  the  exclusive  homeland  of 
the  African  peoples,  the  New  World,  North  and 
South  America,  was  the  exclusive  homeland  of  abo¬ 
riginal  peoples  of  the  New  World,  the  Amerindian 
and  the  Inuit. 

Colonialism  and  imperialism  is  [sic]  now  dead  or 
dying.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  the  birth  of  new 
nations  or  rebirth  of  old  nations  out  of  the  ashes  of 
colonialism. 

As  Europe  is  the  place  where  you  will  find  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  with  European  governments  for 
European  peoples,  now  also  you  will  find  in  Africa 
and  Asia  the  existence  of  African  and  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  with  African  and  Asian  governments  for  the 
A frican  and  Asian  peoples. 

The  African  and  Asian  peoples  —  the  peoples  of 
the  Third  World  —  have  fought  for  and  won  the 
right  to  self-determination,  the  right  to  recognition 
as  distinct  peoples  and  the  recognition  of  themselves 
as  nations. 

But  in  the  New  World  the  Native  peoples  have 
not  fared  so  well.  Even  in  countries  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  where  the  Native  peoples  are  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  there  is  not  one  country  which  has  an 
Amerindian  government  for  the  Amerindian  peoples. 

Nowhere  in  the  New  World  have  the  Native 
peoples  won  the  right  to  self-determination  and  the 


right  to  recognition  by  the  world  as  a  distinct  people 
and  as  nations. 

While  the  Native  people  of  Canada  are  a  minor¬ 
ity  in  their  homeland,  the  Native  people  of  the 
N.  W.  T.,  the  Dene  and  Inuit,  are  a  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  N.  W.  T. 

The  Dene  find  themselves  as  part  of  a  country. 
That  country  is  Canada.  But  the  Government  of 
Canada  is  not  the  government  of  the  Dene.  These 
governments  were  not  the  choice  of  the  Dene,  they 
were  imposed  upon  the  Dene. 

What  we  the  Dene  are  struggling  for  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Dene  Nation  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  world. 

And  while  there  are  realities  we  are  forced  to 
submit  to,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  country  called 
Canada,  we  insist  on  the  right  to  self-determination 
as  a  distinct  people  and  the  recognition  of  the  Dene 
Nation. 

We  the  Dene  are  part  of  the  Fourth  World.  And 
as  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world  have  come  to 
recognize  the  existence  and  rights  of  those  peoples 
who  make  up  the  Third  World  the  day  must  come 
and  will  come  when  the  nations  of  the  Fourth  World 
will  come  to  be  recognized  and  respected.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Dene  and  the  world  is  to  find  the  way  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Dene  Nation. 

Our  plea  to  the  world  is  to  help  us  in  our  struggle 
to  find  a  place  in  the  world  community  where  we  can 
exercise  our  right  to  self-determination  as  a  distinct 
people  and  as  a  nation. 

What  we  seek  then  is  independence  and  self-deter¬ 
mination  within  the  country  of  Canada.  This  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  call  for  a  just  land  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  Dene  Nation. 
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The  Dene,  Inuit  and  Indian  people  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  have  made  further  efforts  to  preserve  their 
cultures,  languages  and  traditions. 

The  Rights  of  Other  Groups 

Native  people  and  French  and  British  Canadians 
have  always  had  a  special  place  in  Canada.  Because 
they  are  the  founding  cultures  of  Canada,  they  have 
some  special  language  and  cultural  advantages  which 
other  ethnic  groups  do  not  have. 


Canada  has  also  given  special  privileges  to  other 
groups  at  certain  times.  In  Chapter  5,  you  read 
about  the  special  privileges  given  to  Mennonites 
and  Doukhobors.  Canada  has  also  given  rights  to 
the  Hutterites,  members  of  a  Christian  religious 
group  from  Europe  who  came  to  Canada  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  established  colonies  in 
the  West.  Yet  some  people  feel  threatened  by  the 
Hutterites.  Why  has  this  happened? 


WHOSE  RIGHTS  COME  FIRST? 


Hutterite  children  at  Ewelme  colony,  Southern  Alberta,  1961. 


The  Hutterites  of  each  colony  own  everything  in 
common.  They  all  share  the  land,  buildings,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  money.  The  only  things  they  own  individ¬ 
ually  are  clothes  and  a  few  personal  possessions. 
Hutterites  work  together  for  the  common  good  of  the 
colony.  This  way  of  life  fosters  successful  farming, 
so  most  Hutterite  colonies  are  well  off.  They  can 
afford  to  buy  the  most  up-to-date  farm  machinery. 
They  can  also  afford  to  buy  more  land  as  their 
numbers  increase. 

Hutterite  colonies  in  the  West  have  been  growing 
in  size  and  number.  The  Hutterites  live  apart  from 
the  surrounding  community.  They  do  not  vote  or 
run  for  political  office.  They  speak  a  German  dia¬ 


lect  and  have  their  own  schools.  They  do  not  allow 
radios,  television,  newspapers,  or  photographs  in 
their  communities. 

Some  people  feel  that  if  the  Hutterite  colonies 
continue  to  grow,  there  will  be  less  land  for  non- 
Hutterites.  Since  the  Hutterite  colonies  are  self- 
supporting,  businesses  in  those  areas  feel  they  will 
lose  the  business  they  once  had.  In  January  1983,  an 
organization  of  rural  municipalities  in  southern 
Alberta  approved  a  motion  to  discourage  Hutterite 
colonies  from  owning  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
land  in  a  single  municipality.  The  Hutterites  feel 
that  this  interferes  with  their  right  to  practise  their 
religious  way  of  life. 


The  Hutterites  are  an  example  of  an  ethnic  group 
that  has  been  given  special  rights.  Some  would 
claim  that  these  special  rights  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  those  around  them.  What  should  be  done 
if  the  rights  of  one  ethnic  group  interfere  with  the 


rights  of  others?  Under  what  circumstances  should 
a  group  have  to  change  their  traditional  ways  of 
doing  things?  In  the  next  chapter,  you  will  have  the 
chance  to  find  out  how  you  feel  about  keeping  the 
traditions  of  our  ancestors  alive  in  Canada. 
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Living  With 

Our 

Differences 


5f  hould  Canadians  be  encouraged  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  their  ethnic 
or  cultural  roots?  There  are  different  sides  to  this  question.  As  you  have 
seen,  differences  in  culture  can  lead  to  certain  problems.  Yet  cultural 
differences  can  have  many  benefits. 

Does  your  position  on  this  question  fit  the  facts  of  Canadian  life?  Can  it 
work  or  is  it  a  pipe  dream?  What  alternatives  are  there? 


Understanding  the  issue 

We  have  seen  how  immigration  was  used  in  the  past 
not  only  for  political  and  economic  reasons,  but  for 
cultural  reasons  too.  Until  the  1960s,  some  ethnic 
groups  could  immigrate  to  Canada  very  easily.  Oth¬ 
ers  were  not  admitted.  Since  the  1960s,  people  from 
any  country  in  the  world  can  come  to  Canada. 
Today,  Canada’s  ethnic  mix  is  largely  a  result  of 
immigration  policy.  Should  this  policy  continue? 
Should  immigration  continue  to  be  open  to  people 
around  the  world?  What  factors  should  we  consider 
when  selecting  Canada’s  future  citizens? 

Imagine  that  you  are  an  immigration  officer  who 
has  to  decide  which  of  the  following  two  people  can 
immigrate  to  Canada. 

Joan  Smith,  aged  21,  from  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
Ms.  Smith  was  born  and  raised  in  the  United  States. 
She  has  just  graduated  from  university  with  a  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering. 

Lakshmi  Ghosal,  aged  32,  from  Delhi,  India.  Ms. 


Ghosal  was  bom  and  raised  in  India.  She  received  her 
first  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  from  an  Indian 
university  ten  years  ago.  She  went  on  to  take  a  higher 
degree.  Since  then,  she  has  worked  on  a  number  of 
engineering  projects.  She  is  at  present  a  senior  engineer 
with  an  important  Indian  firm. 


Which  of  the  two  applicants  would  you  pick?  Would 
you  choose  the  one  with  the  most  education?  Or 
would  you  choose  the  one  who  comes  from  a  cul¬ 
ture  most  like  Canada’s?  Would  your  choice  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Canadian  immigration  officer? 
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This  exercise  raises  some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  immigration  which 

encourages  many  cultures  in  Canada. 


Our  immigration  policy  should  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  certain  societies.  Such  a  policy 
could  cause  bad  feeling  between  Canada  and 
the  countries  affected. 

Canada  should  pick  immigrants  who  can  best 
fill  shortages  in  the  economy.  To  do  so,  Can¬ 
ada  must  look  all  over  the  world. 

Canadians  benefit  from  the  cultural  differences 
of  immigrants.  These  differences  help  to 
broaden  our  minds  and  enrich  our  lives. 

Whatever  problems  come  from  immigration 
quickly  disappear. 

Canada  must  continue  to  use  immigration  to 
help  refugees. 


AGAINST 


Canada  should  pick  only  immigrants  whose 
culture  is  similar  to  that  of  Canadians.  After 
all,  it  is  a  privilege  not  a  right  to  come  to 
Canada. 

Canada  should  train  more  people  of  its  own. 
Then  it  would  reduce  unemployment  and  it 
would  not  have  to  admit  immigrants  from  a 
wide  variety  of  cultures. 

Canadians  already  face  problems  because  of 
cultural  conflicts.  Why  create  more  problems 
for  ourselves? 

We  haven’t  yet  solved  the  problems  between 
Native  and  non-Native  Canadians,  even  though 
these  problems  have  been  with  us  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

We  can  help  refugees  get  settled  overseas. 
There  is  no  need  to  bring  them  to  Canada. 


What  do  you  think  Canada’s  immigration  policy 
should  be?  If  you  would  let  anyone  immigrate  to 
Canada,  how  would  you  answer  the  people  who  are 
afraid  it  would  create  unemployment?  What  would 
you  say  to  people  who  fear  the  loss  of  their  own 
traditional  culture  if  other  cultures  are  encouraged? 

If  you  are  in  favour  of  some  restrictions,  what 
will  you  say  to  those  Canadians  who  want  the 
present  policy  to  continue?  What  will  you  tell 
employers  who  want  to  pick  workers  from  different 
parts  of  the  world?  What  will  you  say  to  other 
nations  when  they  accuse  Canada  of  being  discrim¬ 
inatory? 

Immigration  is  only  one  part  of  this  question. 
Whether  or  not  immigration  continues,  our  coun¬ 
try  already  has  a  great  number  of  cultures  in  it.  Will 
the  many  cultures  of  Canada  eventually  become 
one?  Will  some  continue  to  thrive  as  separate  cul¬ 
tures?  To  what  extent  will  the  cultures  in  Canada 
adapt  to  each  other? 

Personal  gains  and  losses 

We  all  enjoy  keeping  up  family  traditions.  We  enjoy 
being  with  people  with  whom  we  have  something 
in  common.  Yet  if  we  live  too  much  within  our  own 
particular  group,  will  we  find  that  we  lose  as  much 
as  we  gain? 


Ada  Mesaglio  of  Italian  theatre  company  (Compani  di 
Giovani),  Toronto. 


The  Italian  Canadian  culture  has  flourished  because 
so  many  Italian  Canadians  have  played  a  role  in 
supporting  their  ethnic  group.  They  have  developed 
a  community  within  a  community. 


ITALIANS  IN  TORONTO 


Today,  there  are  about  a  million  Canadians  of 
Italian  origin.  A  t  least  300, 000  live  in  Metro  T oron- 
to.  Italians  immigrated  in  large  numbers  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Many  more  came  after  World 
War  II.  A  t  the  time,  conditions  in  Europe  were  bad 
and  Canada  had  a  great  need  of  workers. 

Most  of  the  postwar  immigrants  came  from  the 
same  regions  of  Italy.  This  was  partly  because 
friends  and  relatives,  who  had  already  immigrated, 
wrote  home  and  encouraged  others  to  immigrate. 
When  the  new  immigrants  arrived  in  Canada,  they 
generally  moved  into  the  same  neighbourhoods  where 
their  friends  and  relatives  were  living. 

Construction  workers  were  in  great  demand  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  and  many  Italians  went  into 
the  construction  industry  in  T oronto.  Because  there 
were  so  many  Italians  in  the  industry,  construction 
workers  could  continue  to  speak  Italian  at  work, 
just  as  they  did  at  home  with  friends. 

The  Italian  community  started  a  great  many 
organizations  and  clubs.  Originally,  one  of  the  main 
aims  was  to  help  new  immigrants  get  settled.  T oday, 
the  associations  play  an  important  role  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Italian  culture.  Most  put  on  cultural  activi¬ 
ties.  Some,  like  the  Dante  Alighieri  Society,  pro¬ 
mote  Italian  language  and  literature.  Catholic 
churches  have  also  played  an  important  part  in 
sponsoring  Italian  social  and  recreational  activities. 
By  1974  there  were  24  Italian  churches  in  the 
Toronto  area.  Since  1974  there  has  been  a  National 
Congress  of  Italian  Canadians,  which  has  tried  to 
unite  all  Italian  organizations. 

In  addition,  many  people  have  started  businesses 
which  serve  primarily  Italian  Canadians.  There  are 
Italian  food  stores,  restaurants,  travel  agents,  book¬ 
stores,  furniture  marts,  even  funeral  parlours.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  businesses  in  Italian  ethnic 
neighbourhoods  that  people  can  get  just  about  every¬ 
thing  they  need  from  salespeople  who  speak  I  talian. 

Italian-language  radio  and  TV  stations  in  To¬ 
ronto  broadcast  regularly.  Daily  and  weekly  Italian- 
language  newspapers  are  published  in  Toronto. 
There  are  also  stores  which  sell  newspapers  and 
magazines  published  in  Italy,  and  cinemas  which 
show  Italian  films. 
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Italians  making  tomato  sauce. 


THE  SANCHEZ  FAMIL  Y: 

WHEN  TO  CHANGE? 

The  Sanchez  family  were  political  refugees  from 
Chile  who  immigrated  to  Canada  in  1976.  Mr. 
Sanchez  had  been  a  government  worker  in  Chile, 
while  Mrs.  Sanchez  had  been  a  homemaker.  They 
had  three  children,  two  teenage  girls  and  a  younger 
boy.  They  spent  a  few  months  in  Calgary  and  then 
settled  in  Vancouver. 

The  Sanchez  family  hoped  they  would  be  able  to 
return  to  Chile  when  the  political  situation  there 
changed,  so  they  tried  hard  to  maintain  their  Chil¬ 
ean  background.  In  their  apartment,  they  spoke 
Spanish  and  lived  much  as  they  had  in  Chile.  Their 
meals  were  Chilean,  cooked  and  served  in  the  Chil¬ 
ean  manner.  They  read  Chilean  books  and  the 
Sanchez  parents  made  sure  that  the  children  con¬ 
tinued  to  read  the  works  of  the  great  Chilean  writ¬ 
ers.  They  listened  to  Chilean  music.  All  this  helped 
them  maintain  a  pride  in  who  they  were.  They 
joined  a  number  of  Chilean  organizations  and  made 
friends  with  many  other  Chileans  in  the  Vancouver 
area.  The  friends  helped  them  from  feeling  too 
lonely  or  homesick.  The  friends  also  helped  them 
adjust  to  living  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Sanchez  could  not  get  a  high-paying  job 
because  he  spoke  such  poor  English.  He  worked  in  a 
furniture  warehouse,  where  he  was  very  unhappy. 
Mrs.  Sanchez  took  a  job  helping  other  Chilean 
refugees  get  settled.  This  also  made  Mr.  Sanchez- 
unhappy.  Wives  from  well-off  families  often  did  not 
work  in  Chile.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Sanchez's  job  gave 
her  more  independence  than  most  Chilean  women 
traditionally  had. 

Both  the  Sanchez  parents  were  worried  about  the 
many  Canadian  habits  their  children  were  picking 
up.  They  were  not  at  all  pleased  when  their  eldest 
daughter  began  dating  a  Canadian  boy.  She  soon 
stopped.  After  high  school,  she  married  a  fellow 
Chilean  immigrant.  More  than  two  hundred  Chil¬ 
eans  attended  the  wedding. 

The  Sanchez  family,  too,  identified  strongly  with 
their  ethnic  group,  but  they  worried  about  the 
influences  of  the  larger  community  on  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Clearly,  their  culture  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  flourish  if  they  could  remain  a  separate  commu¬ 
nity.  What  would  they  lose  in  doing  so? 
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Getting  to  know 
one  another 

Before  we  can  decide  whether  Canadians  should  be 
encouraged  to  keep  up  the  traditions  ot  their  ances¬ 
tors,  we  have  to  consider  how  Canadians  of  differ¬ 
ent  ethnic  origins  treat  one  another.  Can  we  live 
together  harmoniously  as  a  nation  if  we  keep  up 
different  traditions?  You  have  seen  how  the  French, 
English,  and  Native  people  treated  one  another  in 
the  past.  You  have  also  seen  how  some  ethnic 

MRS.  WILSON:  A  CASE 


Mrs.  Wilson,  a  Cree  Indian  in  her  sixties,  was 
looking  for  a  home  to  rent.  She  heard  that  one  was 
available  in  an  ideal  location,  close  to  the  Calgary 
core. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  daughters  went  to  look  at 
the  house.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  “ For  Rent  ” 
sign  in  the  window.  A  woman  next  door  told  them 
that  the  owner  was  Antonio  Pompei,  who  owned  a 
bakery  farther  up  the  street. 

Mrs.  Wilson  has  great  difficulty  walking  for  she 
is  almost  blind,  so  she  waited  in  the  car  while  her 
daughters  went  along  to  the  bakery.  The  daughters 
met  Mr.  Pompei,  who  agreed  to  rent  the  house. 
However,  the  daughters  wanted  to  see  the  inside  of 
the  house  before  they  agreed  to  rent  it.  One  of  the 
bakery  employees  accompanied  them  to  the  house, 
where  he  met  Mrs.  Wilson.  All  three  women  liked 
the  house  and  returned  to  the  bakery  to  tell  Mr. 
Pompei  that  they  would  rent  it. 

When  Mr.  Pompei  saw  Mrs.  Wilson,  he  prompt¬ 
ly  walked  out  of  the  bakery.  He  had  not  realized 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  Indian.  Her  daughters  look  more 
like  their  father,  who  is  of  a  different  ethnic  origin. 
Next  day,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  daughters  returned 
to  the  bakery  in  an  attempt  to  rent  the  house. 
Because  of  her  blindness,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  helped 
out  of  the  car  and  guided  into  the  bakery  by  one  of 
her  daughters.  Mr.  Pompei  told  the  women  that  the 
house  was  already  rented. 


groups  suffered  discrimination  in  the  past.  Today, 
discrimination  is  against  the  law.  Yet  some  Canadi¬ 
ans  still  feel  prejudiced  against  other  ethnic  groups. 

Prejudice  results  when  people  feel  that  their  own 
culture  is  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  often  the  result 
of  misunderstanding,  which  stereotypes  another 
culture  instead  of  getting  to  know  the  individuals 
who  come  from  that  culture.  People  often  do  not 
imagine  what  it  is  like  to  be  someone  else.  Let  us 
look  at  a  recent  case  that  was  brought  before  the 
Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission. 


OF  DISCRIMINA  TION 


The  Wilsons  suspected  discrimination.  As  soon  as 
they  got  home,  Mrs.  Wilson  phoned  Mr.  Pompei, 
without  identifying  herself,  and  asked  about  the 
house.  He  said  it  was  still  available.  When  Mrs. 
Wilson  identified  herself,  Mr.  Pompei  lost  his 
temper. 

Mrs.  Wilson  complained  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  The  investigating  officer  found  that 
Mr.  Pompei  had  assumed  that  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
drunk  because  she  was  Indian  and  because  she  needed 
guidance  from  her  daughter  while  walking.  He  did 
not  know  about  her  blindness.  He  also  said  that  the 
house  was  not  available  for  rent  when  she  phoned. 
He  said  he  had  already  rented  it  to  someone  else. 
However,  the  investigator  discovered  that  the  ten¬ 
ants  who  did  rent  the  house  had  not  even  seen  it  at 
the  time.  They  applied  to  rent  it  a  full  week  after 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  applied. 


Do  you  think  Antonio  Pompei  would  have  refused 
to  rent  the  house  to  a  blind  woman  who  was  not  of 
Native  origin?  Cultural  differences  do  not  always 


prevent  people  of  different  backgrounds  from  un¬ 
derstanding  one  another.  Let  us  look  at  another 
case. 
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THE  McFARLANES:  A  UNION  OF  CUL  TURES 


Valerie  and  Gordon  McFarlane  are  an  interesting 
blend  of  similarities  and  contrasts .  ...  A fter  eight 
years  of  marriage  and  two  children,  it’s  obvious 
they  We  a  team. 

Valerie  is  a  Blackfoot  Indian  from  the  Piegan 
Reserve  near  Brocket t,  Alberta.  Her  family  had 
eight  children  blit  only  a  one-room  log  house. 

“Em  used  to  a  sparse  existence,  ”  Valerie  says, 
growing  pensive.  “ Asa  child,  I  had  no  toys  so  I  had 
to  be  creative.  ” Now  her  creativity  finds  expression 
in  art,  food  preparations  and  the  clothes  she  makes 
for  her  family. 

Gordon,  who  is  of  Scottish  ancestry,  comes  from 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  where  his  father  is  a 
university  professor.  Rejecting  the  academic  life  his 
father  and  brothers  chose,  Gordon  embarked  on  a 
trip  around  the  world  with  a  friend. 

Their  money  ran  out  when  they  hit  Lethbridge  so 
Gordon  worked  at  a  feed  mill  to  finance  the  next  leg 
of  the  journey.  Little  did  he  know  he  was  about  to 
embark  on  a  new  journey. 

At  a  Halloween  party,  Gordon  met  Valerie. 
Their  interest  in  poetry  drew  them  together.  Over 
the  next  few  days,  Valerie  borrowed  Gordon ’s  type¬ 
writer.  “It  was  an  excuse  to  see  Gordon ,”  she 
chuckles.  Their  relationship  grew.  Lethbridge  be¬ 
came  their  home  .... 

An  area  in  which  the  couple  has  had  to  adjust  is  in 
the  realm  of  giving. 

“To  Native  people,  giving  is  an  everyday  thing, 
not  just  something  you  do  at  Christmas,  ”  Valerie 
explains. 

“For  instance,  ”  Gordon  adds,  “I  gave  Valerie  a 
pearl  necklace.  Someone  admired  it,  so  she  gave  it 
away.  ” 


Valerie  laughs.  “But  Gordon  got  used  to  it.  ” 
Gordon  worked  at  non-career  jobs  to  put  Valerie 
through  six  years  of  university.  Now  Valerie  works 
as  a  counsellor  at  Lethbridge  Community  College 
while  Gordon  completes  his  last  year  in  journalism. 

Their  ultimate  goal?  To  improve  relationships 
between  people  who  normally  don ’t  get  along. 

“Last  week-end,  Native  people  and  non-Native 
people  met  at  our  place,  ”  Gordon  says  with  obvious 
pleasure.  “They  talked  together,  laughed  together, 
and  tried  to  understand  one  another.  They  came  as 
strangers  and  left  as  friends.  ” 

It  seems  the  harmony  Valerie  and  Gordon 
McFarlane  feel  is  about  to  spread. 


Do  many  cultures 
enrich  our  lives? 

Many  Canadians  do  not  feel  their  ethnic  roots  very 
strongly.  How  do  they  benefit  from  having  many 
cultures  in  Canada? 

There  are  of  course  obvious  ways,  like  the  wide 
assortment  of  foods  that  have  become  part  of  Cana¬ 


dian  life  —  everything  from  Hungarian  goulash  to 
Chinese  fortune  cookies.  Other  benefits  are  less 
obvious  because  they  are  identified  more  with  Can¬ 
ada  than  with  ethnic  groups.  Take  sport,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Many  people  who  have  won  sports  medals 
for  Canada  are  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immi¬ 
grants.  Alex  Baumann,  one  of  the  fastest  swimmers 
in  the  world,  was  bom  in  Czechoslovakia.  Angella 
Taylor,  the  record-breaking  sprinter,  was  born  in 
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Jamaica.  Sharif  Khan,  the  world  squash  champion, 
was  born  in  Pakistan.  What  ethnic  group  do  you 
think  Wayne  Gretzky  or  Steve  Podborski  comes 
from? 

Similarly,  Canadian  music  and  art  owe  a  great 
deal  to  people  from  many  different  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds.  Did  you  know  that  singer  Robert  Goulet 
is  descended  from  a  Manitoba  Metis  family?  Wil¬ 
liam  Kurelek,  the  well-known  Canadian  painter, 
was  of  Ukrainian  origin,  and  author  Rudy  Wiebe  is 
of  Mennonite  origin.  Michael  Ondaatje,  poet  and 
film  maker,  was  born  in  Ceylon.  Genevieve  Bujold, 
French  Canadian  actress,  and  Rene  Simard,  French 
Canadian  singer,  have  both  risen  to  North  Ameri¬ 
can  star  status.  Opera  singer  Teresa  Stratas  is  of 
Greek  origin.  Oscar  winner  Buffy  Sainte-Marie  is  a 
Cree  Indian  from  the  Piapot  Reserve  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  And  Mario  Bernardi,  Music  Director  and 
Conductor  of  the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra, 
is  of  Italian  origin. 

Some  of  these  people  may  not  think  of  them¬ 
selves  primarily  as  belonging  to  a  particular  ethnic 
group.  They  think  of  themselves  as  Canadians. 
Even  so,  their  ethnic  backgrounds  may  have  helped 
to  make  them  the  well-known  figures  they  are.  For 
instance,  Mario  Bernardi  was  sent  to  spend  much 
of  his  childhood  in  Italy  because  his  parents  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  he  had  full  benefit  of  the  Italian 
culture. 

The  sciences  have  also  benefited  from  Canada’s 
ethnic  mix.  Polish  Canadians,  for  instance,  have 
made  great  contributions  in  engineering  and  avia¬ 
tion.  Many  different  ethnic  cultures  from  India  and 
Germany  have  made  important  contributions  in 
medicine.  Hans  Selye,  Canada’s  world-famous  ex¬ 
pert  on  stress,  was  born  in  Austria.  Gerhard  Herz- 
berg,  the  Canadian  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry,  was  born  in  Germany. 

Canadians  who  have  excelled  in  many  other  areas 
—  like  politics,  business,  labour,  and  other  fields  — 
might  owe  some  of  their  success  to  their  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Can  you  think  of  some  examples? 

It  is  likely  that  you  live  in  a  multicultural  communi¬ 
ty.  How  can  you  share  in  the  cultural  uniqueness  of 
this  community?  Are  there  ways  in  which  you  can 
demonstrate  pride  in  your  own  roots?  It  all  depends 
on  whether  you  feel  that  you  as  an  individual  benefit 
from  Canada’s  many  cultures. 


Maria  Chaira 


Louis  Quilico 
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Summing  up  the  issue 


Before  you  form  your  decision  on  whether  or  not 
Canadians  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  up  their 
ethnic  or  cultural  roots,  let  us  summarize  some  of 
the  pros  and  cons. 


Do  cultural  differences  weaken  Canadian 
unity? 


YES.  How  can  we  have  a  strong  nation  if 
people  keep  thinking  that  they  are  ethnic  rather 
than  Canadians?  If  people  maintain  their  eth¬ 
nic  ties,  it  will  weaken  their  commitment  to 
Canada.  Canada  will  become  a  nation  of  for¬ 
eigners. 

NO.  We  are  stronger  because  we  have  learned 
to  live  with  our  differences.  Our  differences 
allow  us  to  have  many  viewpoints  on  key 
issues.  Besides,  people  can  have  a  pride  in 
their  ethnic  background  and  in  being  Cana¬ 
dian. 


Does  keeping  our  ethnic  traditions  cause 
too  many  problems? 


YES.  The  more  ethnic  differences  there  are, 
the  greater  problems  they  produce.  There  are 
always  misunderstandings  when  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  backgrounds  mix. 

NO.  The  benefits  outweigh  the  problems.  As 
Canadians  become  more  used  to  living  with 
people  from  other  cultures,  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  will  disappear. 


Should  English  and  French  continue  to 
be  Canada’s  official  languages? 


YES.  Both  the  English  and  French  controlled 
Canada  in  the  past.  Our  laws  and  institutions 
are  based  on  these  cultures. 

NO.  Native  people  were  here  thousands  of 
years  before  the  French  and  the  British.  Other 
immigrant  groups  have  been  here  since  very 
early  times.  The  French  and  English  are  be¬ 
coming  minorities  in  Canada.  If  they  have  the 
right  to  maintain  their  languages,  then  so  do 
other  groups. 


Is  it  a  good  idea  to  learn  the  language  of 
your  ancestors? 


YES.  It  will  help  you  to  better  understand 
your  background.  You  will  also  be  able  to 
communicate  with  more  people. 

NO.  You  only  need  to  know  English  or  French 
to  get  along  in  Canada.  Learning  another  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  waste  of  time. 


Should  ethnic  groups  maintain  their 
traditions? 


YES.  Many  ethnic  groups  built  this  country. 
Their  traditions  are  part  of  Canada’s  history. 

NO.  When  people  move  to  a  new  country, 
they  should  adapt  to  the  ways  of  that  country. 
They  should  give  up  the  traditions  of  their 
ethnic  group. 


Can  you  add  any  other  points  to  the  above  list? 
There  are  also  more  than  two  sides  to  the  issue.  For 
example,  people  of  English,  French,  Vietnamese, 
and  Native  origin  are  likely  to  want  different  things 
preserved  from  their  cultures.  Also,  they  may  each 
have  a  different  view  of  what  should  happen  to  the 
cultures  of  other  groups. 
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Where  do  you  stand? 


In  this  book,  you  have  seen  how  many  cultures 
have  come  to  Canada  over  the  years.  The  many 
distinct  Native  groups  were  once  the  only  cultures 
in  Canada.  Canada’s  wealth  of  furs  and  fish  drew 
the  first  Europeans  to  its  land.  Through  the  1800s, 
Germans,  Americans,  Scandinavians,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  people  began  to  seek  a  new  life 
in  Canada.  Clifford  Sifton’s  policy  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  started  a  great  flow 
of  immigration  which  continued  un¬ 
til  the  early  1 930s,  bringing  Ukrain¬ 
ians,  Poles,  Hutterites,  Doukho- 
bors,  Jews,  Italians,  and  scores 
of  other  ethnic  groups.  Since 
World  War  II  people  from  every 
country7  in  the  world  have  immi¬ 
grated  to  Canada. 

You  saw  the  many 
traditions  that  these 
people  brought  with 
them.  You  saw 
how  Canadians 


of  different  ethnic  origins  have  treated  each  other 
throughout  our  history.  What  you  have  learned 
should  help  you  decide  what  it  is  that  makes  us 
Canadians.  At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not,  and  in  what  ways,  you 
should  try  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  your  an¬ 
cestors. 

Where  do  you  stand  on  the  issue?  Should  Cana¬ 
dians  be  encouraged  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of 
their  ethnic  or  cultural  roots?  Do  cultural  differen¬ 
ces  strengthen  Canada  as  a  country?  What  do  they 
offer  you  personally? 

What  you  think  about  these  questions  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Throughout  your  life,  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  more  people  of  differ¬ 
ent  origins  and  cultures.  Your  atti¬ 
tudes  and  actions  will  influence 
how  you  get  along  with  people 
whose  backgrounds  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  your  own. 
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Glossary 


Acadian  French-speaking  Canadians  from  the  Maritimes. 
adapt,  adaptation  learning  new  ways;  adjusting  to  changes 
in  physical  or  cultural  environment. 

Anglophone  English-speaker. 

anthropologist  a  scientist  who  studies  the  culture  of  people, 
archaeologist  a  scientist  who  studies  the  way  people  lived  a 
very  long  time  ago. 

assimilate,  assimilation  to  lose  one’s  own  culture  and 
adopt  another. 

band  a  small  group  of  Native  people  who  have  common 
family  or  other  ties. 

bilingual,  bilingualism  having  two  languages, 
colonize,  colonization  the  settlement  of  a  territory  by  a  new 
cultural  group  which  imposes  its  culture  on  the  inhabitants, 
cultural  extinction  the  complete  elimination  ol  a  culture  or 
a  group  of  people, 
culture  the  way  of  life  of  a  people. 

Dene  Nation  an  association  of  Indian  and  Metis  who  live  in 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territories, 
deport,  deportation  forcibly  remove  people  from  their 
homes  and  take  them  to  another  country  or  region, 
dialect  a  form  of  speech  characteristic  of  a  fairly  definite 
region  or  class. 

diverse,  diversity  different,  difference, 
dominance  the  control  of  one  group  of  people  by  another, 
ethnic  discrimination  to  treat  people  differently  because  of 
their  ethnic  origin. 

ethnocentric,  ethnocentrism  to  feel  that  one’s  own  culture 
is  superior  to  all  others. 

Francophone  French-speaking. 

human  rights  rights  of  freedom  and  justice  which  all  indi¬ 
viduals  should  have. 

immigrate,  immigration  come  into  a  foreign  country  or 
region  to  live. 

Indian  a  very  general  term,  often  used  to  refer  to  the  Native 
peoples  of  Canada.  This  term  does  not  adequately  describe 
the  cultural  uniqueness  of  the  Native  peoples. 

Inuit  a  people  living  in  northern  Canada  who  are  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Arctic;  they  were  once  called  Eskimo. 
Loyalists  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies  who  felt  a 
great  loyalty  to  Britain  and  immigrated  to  Canada  after 
America  gained  its  independence, 
majority  group  a  group  whose  culture  predominates  in  a 
given  area. 

melting  pot  a  process  through  which  ethnic  groups  merge 
their  cultures  to  form  a  single  national  culture, 
minority  group  a  group  whose  culture  is  not  the  most 
predominant  in  a  given  area, 
multicultural  many  different  cultures, 
pacifist  a  person  who  believes  that  war  is  wrong, 
point  system  a  system  of  immigration  selection  which  gives 
points  for  education,  skills,  and  other  things, 
policy  the  course  of  action  a  government  decides  to  follow, 
prejudice  an  opinion  that  has  been  formed  without  careful 
thought  or  knowledge;  a  biased  view  of  others, 
pull  factors  reasons  why  people  want  to  settle  in  a  particular 
country. 

push  factors  reasons  why  people  want  to  leave  their  home¬ 
lands. 


refugee  a  person  who  flees  to  another  country  or  region, 
generally  for  political  reasons. 

reserve  a  portion  of  land  set  aside  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  band. 

sponsorship  a  way  in  which  people  living  in  Canada  can 
assume  responsibility  for  immigrants  and  help  them  come 
to  Canada. 

stereotype  a  simplified  view  (and  an  inaccurate  view)  of 
another  culture  or  people. 

treaty  an  agreement  between  the  government  and  a  group  of 
Indian  tribes. 

tribe  a  nation  or  large  group  of  people  who  share  things  in 
common. 
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